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O, but I’m glad that I feel like dancing, 
Dancing with health, for I’m quite well fed; 
Birds have wings, but my feet go prancing, 
From early morn ’till I go to bed !* 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 





*This verse, which might be used in educational work, was one of a series of Food and Health 
verses, written by Miss Winifred Stuart Gibbs for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. Part of the 
series appears in a book entitled, “The Children’s Book of Food Verses,” published by M. Barrows 


and Company. 











Practical Flome Economics 


Ftome Economics 


State Supervisor of Home 


HE responsibility of the home 
economics department for the up- 
per elementary years is to estab- 

lish an appreciation of the home of to- 

day, to enable the children to apprehend 
the problems of the home and to be able 
to share some of the responsibilities in 
the home and to respect home activities. 

Every girl at some time has a de- 

sire to have a home of her own 

and she thinks that that home will 
satisfy herself and her family. 

What tools will be most effective 

in building this satisfying home 

life? 

I am not going to discuss time 
allotment or grades offering the 
work but rather the objectives de- 
sired at this age and how we are 
trying to reach these in Maine. 
The present and the future needs 
of the pupils should be the basis 
for curricula making. In order to 
determine the needs of the pupils 
and the objectives of a home eco- 
nomics course which will serve 
these needs it is necessary to know 
the activities of the pupils and 
their living experiences. What are 
the types of activities that each 
girl is now actually performing in 
her home either for herself or 
for others? Do they include many 
of the following: helping to pre- 
pare a meal, setting the table, 
washing the dishes, caring for her 
own room, caring for younger 
children, going:to the store, help- 
ing to clean house, selecting hes 
clothes, care of her own person, 
caring for mother when ill, pre- 
paring a tray for an invalid in the 
family, preparing and packing her 
own lunch, dressing her little sister, play- 
ing with her little brother, selecting food 
in a restaurant, meeting emergencies—- 
cleaning silver, cleaning the bathroom, 
making beds, etc.? 

How are your pupils meeting these 
responsibilities? What types of homes 
do they represent? What do they do 
after school hours? What are the home 
activities in which you think your pupils 


By FLoreNnce L. JENKINS 
Economics Education, 
will participate after they leave school or 
when they later take up the vocation of 
home making? 

The subject matter in any curriculum 
and the projects undertaken must be real 
life problems and needs that the pupils 
facing. 
gestive course which 


are Hence the following sug- 


is being used in 
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many schools in Maine is developed on 
the problem basis. Some problems are 
simple and can be completed in a short 
time. 
often broken up into several smaller ones. 
On each teacher rests the responsibility 
of making such adaptations of the prob- 


period of Larger problems are 


lems offered as will enable to organize a 
course her 
This course is simply a collection of pupil 


suited to individual pupils. 


Augusta, 


in -A(aine 


Maine 


needs organized on the basis of problems 


to be met and solved. Following the 
simple layout of the course of study are 
samples of the units other than food and 
clothing offered in grades 7 and 8 with 
just a list of the problems covered. It 
is not best to include the details of each 
unit because of the space that would be 

necessary. Every girl in grades 
seven and eight takes home eco- 
nomics. In grades nine and ten it 
may be required or may be elective 
in varying communities. There- 
fore, the aim is to give a general 
background and appreciation of 
the home and its activities in the 
first two years of the coures. The 
latter two years of the four year 
Progressive course are more de- 
tailed and lay more stress on de- 


veloping knowledge and skill. 


Grade 7—75 to 90 minutes twice 


per week. Clothing and Hygiene 
—care, construction, 24 lessons. 
Foods and Health—24 lessons. 


Personal Care 
Care—12 lessons. 


12 lessons. Home 


Grade 8—75 to 90 minutes twice 
per week. Foods, Marketing—meal 
planning and serving—24 lessons. 
Clothing—construction, textiles— 
24 lessons. Home Nursing and 
First Aid—12 lessons. Child Care 
—12 lessons. 


Grade 9—80 minutes five days 
per week. Problems of Dress— 
budget, selection, design, construc- 
tion, renovation—eighteen weeks, 
House Selection and Furnishing— 
nine weeks. 
tion—-nine weeks. 





Hygiene and Sani- 


Grade 10—80 minutes five days per week, 
Nutrition and Dietetics—18 weeks. Fam- 
ily and Community Problems—5 weeks. 
Business of the Household—5 weeks, 
Child Training—4 weeks. Emergencies in 
the Home—4 weeks, 

Personal Care 


Aim—To arouse an preciation of the 
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personal habits a girl should develop 
so that she may fulfill her duty to her- 
self and others. 


Problem I. What is good grooming? 
What habits should I form 

in order to keep myself 
physically fit and well 
groomed through life? 

II. How can I improve my ap- 
pearance through my diet 
and food habits? 


Problem III. The American girl is 
healthy and vigorous. 
What besides grooming and 
correct diet will produce 
the real American girl? 


Problem 


Problem IV. The contribution which my 
school and my _ home 
makes to my health de- 
pends upon my coopera- 
tion. 

How can I cooperate? 


Home Care 


Aim—To give the girls an appreciation 
of the pleasures derived from living 
in a well ordered home. 


should I give 


I. What 


my own room? 


Problem care 

II. What care can I give my 
home in order that mother’s 
work may be easier? 


Problem 


Problem III. What shall be my share in 
the care and cleaning of 
the house? How shall I do 
these activities? 


Home Nursing and First Aid 


Aim—To give the girls an understanding 
and practical knowledge of ways of 
meeting emergencies and unusual situa- 
tions in the home. 


I. What should I know about 
disease in order to be pre- 
pared in case of illness in 
the home? 


Problem 


Problem II. What may I do to assist in 
making and keeping a pa- 
tient comfortable? What 
things add cheer and com- 


fort to the sick room? 
Problem III. Emergencies may occur at 
any time. What should I 
know that I may act quickly 
and intelligently in various 
situations? 
ie; Fire, fainting, cuts, 
poison, burns, bruises, etc. 


Child Care 


Problem I. 


How can I be a worthy member of my 
home? 

Lesson 1. What is a home? What are 
the responsibil‘tics of its different mem- 


bers? As an older sister in my home, 
what are my responsibilities? 
Problem II. 


What knowledge must I have in order 
to help mother take care of the baby? 

Lesson 1. What are the necessary events 
of a baby’s day? How should they take 
place? 

Lesson 2. What clothes does baby wear? 
How does mother care for them? 

Lesson 3. How could I help mother by 
caring for baby’s room? 

Lesson 4.—How could I help mother by 
preparing baby’s bath? 

Lesson 5. When and how does the baby 
get suitable exercise? 

Lesson 6. How is baby bathed? 
Note:—Bath equipment previously ar- 

ranged by member of class before 

period for demonstration. 

Lesson 7. What foods does the baby 
need to eat? How should they be pre- 
pared? 

Lesson 8. How much fresh air 
and play a_ baby 
need? How can I help mother train the 
baby in regular habits? How can baby be 
protected from contagious diseases? 


rest, 


sunshine and does 


Problem ITI. 


How may I help mother with the care 
of the younger children in the family? 

Lesson 1. What ought I to know about 
the care of the toddler (2-6 yrs) so that 
I may care for him in the best way? 

Lesson 2. What plays, songs and sto- 
ries that little children like best should I 
know so that I can entertain my small 
brothers and sisters during their quiet 
play before bedtime? 


Problem IV. 


What can we, as a class, do to show 
our appreciation and love for little chil- 
dren? 

Lesson 1. There are many children in 
the state of Maine, in other states of the 
United States, in the countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa who have not had the 
healthy or happy childhood that we have 
had. How can we as a class, bring hap- 
piness to some unfortunate child or group 
of children? 

The home _ project is strongly 
recommeneded, although not required, 
but a definite program to make the work 
function in the home is being developed 
this year. I often discuss the objectives 
of home economics with school superin- 
tendents and principals and parents of 
children. I find many who have no true 
conception of what home economics is or 
what home economics teachers are doing 
or should be doing in their communities. 
I also find in those communities where 
there is a wide-awake home economics 
teacher who is genuinely interested in 
her work that the parents and school 
officials do report that this work is func- 
tioning and that their children are devel- 
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oping knowledge and even skill in many 
home activities, that they are improving 
in their habits and attitudes and showing 
better home appreciation. Home practice 
is very well developed in the state and 
does much to interest parents in the de- 
partment. However we wish every pupil 
to be encouraged to assume responsibility 
for some home job which requires man- 
agement and judgment besides the actual 
doing. We recognize the limitations of 
the school laboratory in preparing girls 
for home making. Therefore we are 
striving for more and better home and 
school correlation. 


As in other states, there are other 
phases of home economics besides the 
general program in the public schools 
which has been stressed in this article. 
The vocational home economic program 
in Maine places more emphasis on adult 
classes and evening school courses. The 
organization of these evening classes 
varies in localities and, in developing 
content of courses, the needs of the wo- 
men in the groups determine the units of 
work offered. Short unit courses are 
offered in food preparation, meal plan- 
ning and serving, supper courses, nutri- 
tion and child feeding, elementary cloth- 
ing, yenovation, tailoring, home furnish- 
ing, home nursing, first aid, millinery, 
child care and home crafts. 


Maine has several training institutions 
for general and vocational teachers. One 
outstanding development in 1927-1928 was 
the introduction of a nursery school at 
Farmington Normal School. The puz- 
zling question arose “how can the class- 
room study of child care and opportuni- 
ties for direct contact with children 
meet?” So a group of pre-school chil- 
dren in a play school was 
Twelve mothers cooperated by enrolling 
their toddlers. Handicapped for room the 
living room of the practice house became 
a child’s world each morning. We 
secured child size tables and chairs, steps 
leading to a platform, toys, games, pic- 
tures, rocking horse, kiddie car and gold 
fish, all of which intrigued the interest 
of even the shyest child. A small porch, 
with southern exposure, leading to the 
garden was enlarged and fenced with 
wires. Schedule handicap came next but 
with full cooperation the juniors were 
allowed two free mornings for obser- 
vation and participation in the play school. 
Then transportation had to be arranged 
Mothers could not leave their morning 
work. Arrangements were made with 
students living in the village to bring 
children near their homes to school before 
chapel hour. One student excused from 
chapel cared for these children until 
school opened. Several mothers who 
drove cars brought the remainder of the 
children. 


arranged. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Stow Does Ftome Management 
Affect (hild Behavior? 


By MILpRED WEIGLEY Woop 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Arizona 


Eprror’s Note:—One of the large prob- 
lems facing teachers of Home Economics 
today is teaching the effect of good and 
poor management in the development of 
individual members of a family, and the 
family as a whole. To do this effectively 
means recognizing where management in 
the home touches child development. 


LL of us who are teachers or 

homemakers have been conscious 

of the emphasis that has been 
placed in recent years upon good man- 
agement as it applies to the economic effi- 
ciency of the home. We have been told 
how to schedule our work to insure 
smooth running, how to select our clothes 
to fit ourselves and our pocketbooks, how 
to feed our families with safety and sat- 
isfaction. More recently we have seen in- 
creasing thought placed upon the ‘prob- 
lem of child behavior and the training 
of those of us who are parents to guide 
their behavior. This is all well and good 
but there is another place where little, 
if any, thought has as yet been given. 
This is the way in which management or 
mismanagement of our homes affects the 
behavior of these children who are being 
discussed. This is information which 
must come very largely from homemakers 
themselves since they are the ones who 
are on the inside of family life and can 
determine best what method of manage- 
ment of the food problem, for instance, 
provides a contented group of adults at 
meals and well fed and happy group 
of youngsters— © situation which all will 
admit bears a close relation to the be- 
havior of children. 

We as homemakers, then, are tremen- 
dously interested in seeing how the man- 
ner in which we manage, that is, plan 
our day’s and ,our week’s work, affects 
such problems as Johnny’s obedience, 
Mary’s contrariness, the growth of affec- 
tions in both of the children, the develop- 
ment of a sense of truth, the increase 
of independence. We are interested in 
seeing whether the methods of manage- 
ment we employ will help to put poor 
characteristics in the background and 
good ones in the foreground which, the 
child psychologists tell us, is the part 
which the environment of children is sup- 
posed to play. Planning for food for the 
family is one management problem which 
shows the connection between child be- 
havior and home management. 

Most homemakers with small children 


will agree that when people talk about 
three meals a day they are underestimat- 
ing the job of the mother for it is more 
likely to be five. Sometimes they are 
served at different times, too, as when 
the father’s occupation makes dinner a‘ 
night or a heavy supper necessary where- 
as the children have their heavy meal at 
noon and go to bed with a light supper. 
The problem of planning and serving so 
many meals a day is exhausting to many 
a mother. The fatigue that results has a 
direct effect upon the social behavior of 
children for who is there that can have 
the patience and make things run smooth- 
ly when all worn out? Good management 
of this problem means, among other 








HOW TO MAKE A PRETTY CHILD 


First choose your child— 
"Most any one will do. 
Add a quart of milk 
And an egg or two. 


Garnish with vegetables and plenty of 
fruit, 

Top with a pudding or a chocolate mint. 

Then put her out in the sun to stay 

Till she takes on a rosy tint. 


At half past seven pop into bed. 
Cover up warm, all but the head. 
Open the windows and shut the door. 
Do not disturb for ten hours or more. 


Now if you've followed this recipe right, 

Your child is certain to rise up light. 

Her cheeks will be rosy, her eyes shiny 
bright, 

And she'll be happy from morning till 
night. 


(Reprinted from “The Health Bulletin” of 
the State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C.) 








things, planning adult and_ children’s 
meals which will not mean too many dif- 
rent dishes at any one meal. Planning 
for foods which both children and adults 
can eat and enjoy with perhaps some 
slight variation will greatly lessen the 
tired feeling at the end of the day over 
what it might otherwise be. The mother 
who recognizes that a custard gelatine 
dessert may be enjoyed by both adults 
and children and eaten safely by the lat- 
ter will have a few minutes more time in 
that day than the one who prepares junket 
for the children and pie for their elders. 
Our own last Thanksgiving dessert il- 


lustrates this same point. We had pump- 
kin pie all parts of which were consumed 
by the grown-ups while the filling was 
relished by the children. The mother who 
lessens her weariness by such planning 
will find that she nags less and that she 
avoids other difficulties with the children 
that result from fatigue. 

Regularity of meals, too, is a food 
management problem which bears definite 
relation both to child behavior and, in 
fact, to the happiness of the whole fam- 
ily. Well do I remember an experience 
I had when preparing to go away on a 
trip. It was late in the afternoon and 
I was putting the last things into my 
suitcase preparatory to leaving that eve- 
ning. Friends came in to offer their as- 
sistance and good wishes and the hour 
grew later. Finally the small boy of a 
little past three began to grow peevish 
and said, “Mother, I don’t want you to 
go away and leave me,” and the friend 
who had chanced in turned to me and 
said in an awed tone, “Is there going 
to be a scene?” Now we have many un- 
desirable things in our family life but 
“scenes” do not happen to be on the list 
so I said, “No, I think not, provided 
I can get to the ice-box for a glass of 
milk.” His supper time was passing and 


I knew only too well the interdependence 
of food and disposition. At my friend’s 
departure I rushed to the ice-box, warmed 
the son a glass of milk and in a few 
minutes he was back with a smile on his 


face and the question on his lips now 
was, “Mother, when you come back may 
I meet you at the train?” Quite a dif- 
ferent attitude! Irregularity of meals 
does have its effect upon child behavior 


as this story illustrates, nor does it stop 
with its direct effect upon the children. 
Think of the families you know who 


become quieter and even unhappy look- 
ing when the meal is delayed, who can 
see nothing funny or interesting in any 
of the remarks made, and yet who after 
having made a good start on the dinner 
will laugh uproariously at things not half 
so funny as those in the conversation 
before. All just a matter of the effect 
of regularity of food on disposition. 
What affects the whole family obviously 
affects the children because of the happy 
or unhappy atmosphere which is pro- 
duced. Management of food, however, is 
not the only sort of management in the 
home which affects child behavior. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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DOOR STOPS 


Ordinary bricks decorated with designs cut from decorated crepe paper, then painted with sealing wax paint, make excellent 


door stops. 


simple Problems ror Home Decoration (lasses 


HE actual working out of practical 
problems of design and color al- 
home 


stimulates interest in 


Inexpensive 


Wavs 
decoration 
that are of 
be nm: v the 

Modern lamp shades take on all sorts 
decorated almost 


classes. articles 
real use in the home should 


pup'ls. 


of shapes and may be 
that 


The designs may be cut 


any way suits the individual fancy. 
from some of the 
attractive decorated crepe papers, or in 
conventional arrangements made of col- 
ored crepe or gummed paper. 

The following directions will show how 


simple it is to decorate a plain parch- 


ment shade. 
First paint the entire surface of the 
shade with a thin coat of transparent 


amber paint. Allow the paint to dry thor- 
oughly. While it is drying cut out the 
crepe paper design. It is usually easier 
to cut the various parts of the design 
in small pieces, because they can be re- 
arranged attractively to fit the sections 
of th 

Attach the design to the shade with 
glue. Be sure that it is securely fastened, 
particularly on all edges. If nesecsary, 
trim off the edges so that the separate 
parts of the design do not overlap at 
any point. Also be sure that it is glued 
all over so that it will be securely fast- 
ened to the shade. Press the design to 


the shade soft paper to prevent 


shadé. 


with 





* Directions and illustrations furnished by the 
Service 
Company. 


jureau of the Dennison Manufacturing 


the color coming off on the fingers and 
soiling the shade. 

After the design is glued in place and 
is thoroughly dry, paint the entire sur- 
face with a thin coat of transparent am- 
ber paint, but if you are not using a 
colored background, as described below, 
the paint should be thicker, about the 
consistency of syrup. If a tinted back- 
ground is wanted, work the color well 
into the shade, using a thin solution of 
the desired color. 

If colors darker than the lightest are 
wanted for the background they must 
be painted after the crepe paper design 
is in place and the second coat of trans- 
parent amber paint has been applied and 
dried. When dark colors are used it will 
be necessary to use three or four coats, 
each one of which must be allowed to 
dry before the next one is added. Great 
care must be taken not to allow any 
of the paint to get on the printed design. 


Sometimes the printed designs are 
brightened with paint. Select colors 


about like the printed ones and go over 
the parts of the design required, using 
a thin solution. 

When making pleated shades, stretch 
out flat right side up, that is, so that 
the notches will not show when the shade 
is put together, and apply amber paint 
with a brush if a neutral background is 
wanted. If a colored background is re- 
quired, saturate a piece of cheesecloth 
with alcohol and dip it into the colored 
paint and rub over the surface of the 


shade. After this coat has dried thor- 
oughly, apply the design and the final 
coats of paint as directed above. 

When the final coat has dried, refold 
the pleats and fasten the two ends of 
the shade together, using glue and small 
brass wire shanks. 

Leather laced shades are decorated and 
painted just the same as the pleated ones 
before they are attached to the wire 
frames. 

The amber paint used to coat the 
shade before applying the decoration is 
made by breaking. sealing wax in very 
small pieces; the smaller they are the 
more quickly they will dissolve. Place 
in a small screw top jar and cover the 
wax scantily with denatured alcohol. Put 
the cover on the jar and allow to stand. 
The average time for dissolving is twen- 
ty-four hours. Stir well before using. 
If the wax is too thin, leave the cover 
off that sonte of the alcohol may evap- 
orate. If too thick, add more alcohol. 

The sealing wax solution will be re- 
quired of varying thickness for the best 
results. Transparent amber for the first 
coat should he very thin, just like a very 
thin syrup. A solution made of the col- 
ored waxes to be used for the back- 
ground, either plain or in stippled effect, 
must be thicker, about as thick as cream. 

When the colors on the background 
are being blended together, a brush dipped 
into clear alcohol should be applied to 
the edges and the colors worked together. 
lf the air gun is used, a thin solution 
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of the colored sealing wax dissolved in 
denatured alcohol is required. 

Great care must be taken when the 
background of sealing wax is applied, 
that it is not allowed to get on the crepe 
paper design. The design may be bright- 
ened by touching it up with the wax in 
the same colors. 

Door stops and pictures made after the 
manner shown here offer other sugges- 
tions for individual classroom problems 
or for home projects. 

The pictures are made by a new pro- 
cess that produces what is aptly called 
“Glorified Glass.” 

First have a piece of glass the size 
desired for picture. Then cut the design 
from decorated crepe paper and arrange 
in position on flat table or drawing board. 
Place the glass over the design holding 
firmly in place with thumb tacks fast- 
ened as close as possible to the glass 
on each side. Now paint the design on 
the glass with black sealing wax, which 
has been dissolved in denatured alcohol 
to the consistency of paint. Do this neat- 
ly and carefully, cleaning up all errors 
with clean brush dipped in clean alco- 
hol. Leave about 24 hours or until thor 
ougly dry. When dry paint the back 
ground with suitable colors of sealing 
wax. We would suggest using the bronzes 
as they are more transparent and give 
a better effect. A sunset effect makes a 
very pretty and attractive background 
and can be obtained by mixing two shades 
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Pictures such as these are made by applying 
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¢ : MODERNISTIC SHADE 
Cut triangular designs from crepe paper, using the colors light amber, 
coral, red, bluebird blue. Glue in place on shade as shown on photograph. 
transparent amber sealing wax paint over the entire shade. 

PARCHMENT SHADE WITH TREE DESIGN 

Glue transposed design cut from decorated crepe paper to shade. Cut 


black, jade green, 
Apply a coat of 


moon and tail of bird 


from silver paper and glue in place on shade. Apply a coat of transparent amber sealing 
wax paint over the entire shade. 
together such as, gold and copper bronze, bronze, and blue bronze and _ other 


red and purple bronze, blue and copper (Continued on page 59) 





which gives a “glorified glass” effect. 
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crepe paper figures to glass with sealing wax paint and backing them with tinfoil, 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The Story of (Carbonated Beverages 


Composition and Value 


Director, Department of Home Economics, American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


OTTLED carbonated beverages, 
according to the laws of the coun- 
try, are listed as foods and are 

subject to regulation and inspection by 
the food officials, which include munici- 
pal, state and federal food control. Be- 
cause of this fact, the manufacturers of 
these products are desirous that home 
economics students and teachers should 
have some accurate knowledge of their 
products. Therefore, this article has been 
prepared to present in concise form the 
principal facts about bottled carbonated 
beverages, the constituents of which they 
are composed, their manufacture and their 
use as drinks which also have value as 
food. 

History tells us that Cleopatra’s meth- 
od of producing a carbonated beverage 
was to dissolve a pearl in a glass of wine. 
However, her cost of manufacture was 
too high for popular adoption of the new 
beverage! But even before her time 
sources of natural carbonated waters were 
known, and health resorts were built up 
around them. Then, as time went on, 
these waters were bottled for shipment 
to those who were not able to go to the 
“Spa.” “The effervescence of the waters 
seemed to cause effervescence of the hu- 
man spirit,” Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Direc- 
tor of Science Service, says, “for the Spa 
has always been famous for its atmos- 
phere of gayety, and these pleasure cities 
are commonly called ‘watering places,’ but 
could better be ca!led ‘carbonating places,’ 
for water could be had at home, but peo- 
ple had to go long distances at great ex- 
pense in time and money to ‘take the wa- 
ters’ at the bubbling spring until the bot- 
tlers of carbonated beverages placed a 
spring on every table.” (1) 

Joseph Priestley, famous as the discov- 
erer of oxygen, first impregnated water 
with carbon dioxide gas which was pres- 
ent on the surface of fermenting. It 
must have produced anything but a pleas- 
ing beverage, but later he made the gas 
from chalk and sulfuric acid and led it 
directly into the water by means of a 
tube. He that time, “I 


flexible said at 


do not doubt but that, by the help of a 
condensing engine, water might be much 
more highly impregnated with the virtues 
of the Pyrmont spring, and it would not 
be difficult to contrive a method of doing 
it.” 42) 

In this country, Townsend Speakman, a 


Philadelphia druggist, is supposed to have 
been the first to undertake the invention 
of apparatus and the production of arti- 
ficially carbonated water. He supplied this 
at the request of Dr. Philip Syng Physick, 
who prescribed it for his patients. 
The result was apparently so successful 
that many Philadelphians were 
visiting Speakman’s shop for a daily glass 
of carbonated water. Speakman, being a 
canny business man, realized that if the 
new drink were to be made more palat- 
able the demand for it would increase, 
and he soon hit upon the happy idea of 
flavoring it with fruit juices. Thus fla- 
vored carbonated beverages were born in 
1807. 

It is unfortunate that of the millions of 
human beings who quaff the cool, refresh- 
ing beverage from a sterilized bottle, not 
one in a thousand would know to what 
inventor he owed his pleasure. Joseph 
Priestley “not only did all he could to 
assist the birth of a nation, but he in- 
vented the national beverage.” (3) 

Not only because of the health-giving 
properties which have always been ac- 
credited to carbonated waters, but for 
the pleasurable sensations derived from 
drinking something else beside water, has 
man always craved a with 
“taste.” 

Soft drinks have been drunk in many 
lands for many centuries, but in the mod- 
bottled carbonated beverages 
We no longer 


soon 


beverage 


ern form 
are a recent development. 
make the gas from marble and sulfuric 
acid, the flavor making is a highly spe- 
cialized chemical industry, and the form 
in which these beverages are marketed 
and the method of their manufacture un- 
der sanitary conditions are results of the 
new concern over these matters in con- 
nection with all food. 

Bottled carbonated beverages, 
primarily beverages, yet are properly clas- 
sified as foods, both from the general 
definition of food as “a substance which 
when taken into the body and assimilated 
builds tissues, repairs waste, supplies en- 
ergy, or regulates body processes,” and 
also by the definition as given in the 
Federal Food and Drug Act as quoted 
from Dr. W. W. Skinner, Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, “For the purposes of the 
Food and Drugs Act is defined as all 
articles used for food, drink, confection- 


while 


ery, or condiment, by man or other ani- 
mals, whether simple, mixed or com- 
pound.” (4) 


Bottled carbonated beverages contain 
pure water, sugar, fruit acids, flavors 
from fruits or from herbs and roots, or 
synthetic flavors, and carbon dioxide. 
Since these beverages are first and fore- 
most pleasing drinks, the water content 
is of prime importance. The water used 
has to be pure or bottled carbonated bev- 
erages “keep.” Ordinarily, 
city water has to be filtered, sometimes 
treated chemically and sometimes dis- 
tilled before it is suitable for use in 
these beverages. Some manufacturers 
have their own springs pumped directly 
into the plant, and such water usually 
needs filtration only. Hence, while most 
city water is good enough for drinking, 
though it would not keep if bottled up, 
these beverages supply water of greater 
purity. When touring or on picnics, they 
furnish a very much better and safer 
drink than the water that is usually avail- 
able. (5) Public health officials estimate 
that 85% of the water in the streams and 
lakes of the country are unsafe for 
drinking and urge the use of bottled car- 
bonated beverages for vacationists and 
for picnics. (5 and 1) 


would not 


Physicians, dietitians and nutritionists 
as well as the life insurance companies 
are stressing the value of drinking more 
water than we usually seem to desire. (6) 
In the case of the all too common cold, in- 
stead of eight glasses a day, we are urged 
to consume more. (7) For the major- 
ity of people drinking water is a bore. If 
part of the recommended amount is taken 
in the form of a pleasing and wholesome 
bottled carbonated beverage, it is no long- 
er a bore but one of the joys of life. (8) 


Water has the property of absorbing 
more heat and not being affected by that 
heat than other substances. It will ab- 
sorb the heat from your body, and in 
passing off in the form of perspiration 
the evaporation cools you; hence, there is 
good reason for sipping a cooling bever- 
age not only in immediate cooling effect 
but in the ultimate effect. (1) 


Because of the sugar contained in all 
bottled carbonated beverages they have an 
appreciable food energy value. The sugar 
content is from 7 to 17%, the average 
being 11.19%. (3) This means that an av- 
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erage 6 fl. oz. bottle has approximately 76 
calories (calories is the method used for 
measuring energy value of foods), or that 
a pound of the average beverage has 203 
calories. This is more than many com- 
mon foods contain to the pound. J. W. 
Sale, Food Control Laboratory, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, estimates that a 
bottle of carbonated beverage of 6.5 fl. oz. 
contains from 82.7 to 103.4 calories, de- 
pending upon the strength of syrup 
used. (10) 

The fact that these beverages are liquid 
foods furnishing energy in an easily 
available and readily assimilated form is 


fruit juices and oils, herb extracts, etc. 

The caloric or energy value of the 
foods we eat is but one aspect of total 
food value; other values are those from 
minerals, protein, fat and the vitamins. No 
one value is of more importance than any 
other, for all are necessary in the dietary 
and shortage of any one will result i 
impaired nutrition. 

When the dietary is based on milk, 
vegetables (with some green vegetables) 
and fruits, the essentials in the other fac- 
tors than energy, are supplied, but in ad- 
dition there must be an adequate total 
energy intake. (11) Sherman and Gil- 
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tion, but when a bottled carbonated bev- 
erage was added to this basal diet the 
results obtained showed better growth 
and better reproduction, with larger and 
stronger young. This would indicate that, 
although the energy intake of the basal 
diet was good and considered to be suf- 
ficient, and the growth curves obtained on 
that diet were as good or better than the 
normal average growth curves generally 
obtained in such experimental work, the 
addition of the carbonated beverage sup- 
plied more energy value in the diet and 
perhaps other factors also in the diet, 
and even better growth resulted. 





A worth while project in which students evidenced much interest. Classes in Home 
sity testing out recipes for the prizes offered by American Bottlers 


the reason they are generally used in 
hospitals. (8) 

While carbonated beverages have food 
value, they are primarily pleasing bever- 
ages and are used as such. There is no 
attempt to place these products under a 
handicap of extravagant claims as to their 
value. The food value is that of the fruit 
acids, usually citric or tartaric, and the 
organic esters, one or both of which 
seem to have a distinct appetizing value, 
and the energy value of the sugar. All 
carbonated beverages have a rubefacient 
effect due to the carbon dioxide gas. Cer- 
tain flavors used in carbonated beverages 
have specific values in addition, as ginger, 


lette, in “The Adequacy and Economy of 
Some City Dietaries” (12); Sherman, in 
“The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition” 
(13), and Rose, in “What Is Progress in 
Nutrition” (14), all consider the average 
American dietary shows evidence of be- 
ing deficient in total energy value. 
Nutrition experiments, using albino rats 
as experimental animals, are being con- 
ducted under the A.B.C.B. Research Fel- 
lowship at Iowa State College (15), be- 
ing a cooperative experiment between the 
departments of food chemistry and phys- 
iological chemistry. An adequate diet 
composed of ground rolled oats and whole 
milk gave normal growth and reproduc- 


Economics at George Washington Univer- 
of Carbonated Beverages. 


Wholesome and appetizing bottled car- 
bonated beverages have a legitimate place 
in the dietary, over and above their place 
as thirst-quenching drinks. They supply 
pure sugar, which is readily and easily 
assimilated and used by the human body, 
and in a sufficiently diluted form as not 
to be irritating to the digestive tract. 
Their sugar (carbohydrate) content is 
equal to or less than that of fresh fruits 
and much less than that of dried fruits. 
What Lydia Roberts says of children is 
true also, though in less degree of adults, 
“the first requirement of a growing child 
is food. Every movement his body makes, 
every bit of work it does, requires en- 
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ergy, and this energy must be furnished 
by the food he eats. If the food supply 
is insufficient, the body itself is burned to 
provide the energy, and loss of weight 
results. It is essential, therefore, that 
the diet of a growing child should be, 
first of all, generous in amount..” (16) 

There is not so much food value, nor 
are these beverages sweet enough to take 
away the appetite for the next meal, be- 
cause the fruit acids present counteract 
the sweetness. When young people or 
adults get tired and, hungry while it is 
still some time before the next meal, a 
drink of some bottled carbonated bever- 
‘age will furnish sufficient energy value to 
tide over a short time without spoiling 
the appetite: At the same time such a 
beverage is more satisfactory than a glass 
of water, and a remedy for that irritated 
feeling which comes when one is a little 
tired. 

The acids commonly used _ in bottled 
carbonated beverages are citric and tar- 
taric, the fruit acids. Others which are 
used to some extent are acetic, lactic and 
phosphoric. (17, 18) 


The acids used in manufacture of bot- 
tled carbonated beverages occur widely 
distributed in natural foods, and the body 
is accustomed to dealing with them in 
foods. Acetic acid is obtained when ap- 
ple juice is converted into vinegar and is 
the constituent which gives to vinegar its 
quality of being sour. Citric acid is erys- 
tallized out of citrus fruit juices, usually 
from lemons, and is responsible for the 
sourness of lemons, oranges, loganberries, 
etc. Tartaric acid is obtained from 
grapes. (18) Phosphoric acid in com- 
bined form is present in many foods, in 
many forms of body tissue, in some of 
the most important body fats and pro- 
teins, and phosphorus is one of the min- 
eral food requirements of the body. How- 
ever, in the very small amounts ever used 
in these beverages, it does not supply 
much phosphorus. 

The fruit acids seem to be responsible, 
in part at least, for a decided appetizing 
effect, as has been shown by nutrition ex- 
periments which have been conducted re- 
cently in the Department of Chemistry 
at Iowa State College. (15). An artifi- 
cially colored and synthetic flavored car- 
bonated beverage fed to albino rats was 
found to increase the total consumption 
of the foods furnished. The amounts of 
milk eaten were maintained or increased 
and the total energy intake equal to or 
more than that consumed without the 
beverage ; as a consequence the growth of 
the rats was somewhat stimulated and the 
weight curves were at least as good and 
generally better than those of rats on 
the same basal diet without the beverage. 
It seems possible that some of the value 
which we have attributed to fruits in 


the diet may be due to the fruit acids or 
organic esters or to both. The experiment 


shows that even in the very large amounts 
consumed and for several generations of 
animals, such a beverage at least has no 
harmful effects and appears to be posi- 
tively beneficial. 

Flavor of all foods is taken much more 
seriously than in the early days of food 
manufacture. The flavors now in use are 
far superior to those formerly available, 
and the quality is steadily improving. (21) 

The flavors used in bottled carbonated 
depend upon the particular 
type of beverage. “The flavoring ingre- 
dients of soft drinks,” states J. W. Sale, 
Food Control, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
(17), “consist of aromatic substances de- 
rived from various parts of plants, in- 
cluding buds and flowers, such as cloves 
and chamomile, fruit or parts of the fruit, 
such as vanilla beans and peel of the 
citrus fruits, seeds such as grains of par- 
adise and celery, roots such as ginger and 
sassafras, bark such as wild cherry and 
cinnamon, and stems and leaves such as 
sage and peppermint. Other natural fla- 
voring ingredients are fruit juices, in- 
cluding the juices of citrus fruits and 
berry juices from cold packed fruits.’ 
Cocoa and milk powder are used in the 
cocoa and chocolate beverages. 


beverages 


In many cases when true fruit flavors 
such as the above are used it is neces- 
sary to fortify them with artificial fla- 
vors. When this is done the labeling 
laws require that the presence of such ar- 
tificial flavor be indicated by the word 
“artificial” or “imitation.” 

Artificial flavors used in these bever- 
ages are the same as used in other foods 
and are pure compounds, the manufacture 
of which is supervised and use regulated 
by the government. They are used in very 
small quantities, but would be harmless 
even if used in large amounts. 

The cola beverages contain extractives 
tea leaves, cola nuts and cocao 
leaves and caramel for coloring. The 
most important of this class of bever- 
ages, in all probability, has been analyzed 
more frequently and by a greater num- 
ber of chemists than many of our com- 
mon foods. These analyses have been pub- 
lished and are available. (20) 

The majority of bottled carbonated 
beverages are colored with caramel, or 
caramel is used with other coloring. 
Every “batch” of color manufactured in 
this country or used in this country is 
sampled, a serial number placed on the 
bottle or package and the sample is sent 
to the Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture for analysis before 
it can be released to the trade. Details 
of this certification system are given in 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 52, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. (Historical and general 
information on food colors in article on 
“What you should know about food col- 
ors,” Amer. Food Jour. (1924) v. 19, p. 
457.) 


from 
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Carbon dioxide, the same gas which 
puts the lightness into baking powder 
and yeast breads and cakes, puts the bub- 
bles into carbonated beverages. Nature 
cannot consider this a harmful substance, 
for there is 10% carbon dioxide gas nor- 
mally in milk, and it may be present in 
much larger amounts. (22) 

In the making of bottled carbonated 
beverages the sugar syrup is first made 
of pure sugar and water, strained and 
the desired flavoring and coloring added. 
Of this completed syrup from one to two 
ounces are run into the bottle and then 
carbonated water added. The amount of 
carbonation varies from about a volume 
and a half in the lowest carbonated fruit 
beverages to as high as three and a half, 
or even four volumes, in the most highly 
carbonated dry ginger ales. At a tem- 


perature of 60° F. this is a variation 
from about five to forty-five pounds 
pressure. 


Carbon dioxide has been known to have 
a destructive effect on various micro-or- 
ganisms and carbonation has been used 
for the preservation of foods and bever- 
ages for a good many years. In 1885 
Leone was probably the first to point out 
the reduction of the number of bacteria 
after carbonation of water. (23) Car- 
bon dioxide has always been regarded as 
an antiseptic agent by brewers. Since the 
early work more intensive study has been 
conducted by many investigators. (24) 
“A beverage carbonated and bottled un- 
der sanitary conditions, and with suffi- 
cient pressure, remains in a sanitary con- 
dition and actually improves with stor- 
age. From the standpoint of the 
individual consumer, especially when one 
is in a strange vicinity with a doubtful 
or admittedly dangerous water supply, 
the chances of immunity from disease are 
better if one drinks only highly carbon- 
ated waters and beverages. The presump- 
tive indication of safety is enhanced in 
such an emergency if it is known that 
the beverages have been stored for some 
time before being consumed.” (5) 

Crook (25) states that “carbonic acid 
promotes the flow of saliva, tends to allay 
nausea and gastric irritability, aids di- 
gestion, assists in rendering the fluids of 
the body alkaline, promotes diuresis and 
imparts a sense of well-being. The car- 
bonic acid waters are oftener better borne 
by the stomach than any other form of 
drink, and they form a pleasant medium 
for the administration of milk to fever 
patients.” For these reasons bottled car- 
bonated beverages are used extensively in 
hospitals. 

Carbon dioxide is stated by Clark (26) 
to be “the most powerful of respiratory 
stimulants and that the normal neutrality 
of the blood is maintained by the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide combined with 
proteins and alkalies. The quantity of 
carbon dioxide occurring in the blood as 
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carbonates is termed the alkaline reserve 
of the blood and any diminution in this 
quantity is termed acidosis.” 

“Much of the carbon dioxide is thrown 
up by eructation,” says Cushny (26), “but 
some of it is absorbed and is excreted by 
the lungs. The absorbed acid has no ef- 
fect on the organism, the slight irritation 
of the stomach may cause increased appe- 
tite and a feeling of well-being.” 

Inhalation of mixtures of carbon diox- 
ide and hydrogen is used for resuscita- 
tion and after anesthesia. (28) 

Jones, Mellon Institute, in “Carbon 
Dioxide in Industry” (29), makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “While the primary 
reason for carbonating: beverages is to 
give the public what it wants by improv- 
ing the taste and appearance of certain 
beverages, carbon dioxide exercises other 
functions no less important. It accentu- 
ates flavors and has a certain physiologi- 
cal refrigerant effect. Although not sold 
primarily on the basis of bacterial action, 
the bacterial count is steadily reduced in 
a carbonated beverage on standing, the 
amount of reduction depending upon sev 
eral factors.” 

“You are right in regarding your busi- 
ness seriously,” said Dr. Slosson in an 
address given before the national conven- 
tion of American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages (1), “as you do by insisting 
on sanitary standards and by supporting 
scientific research. So long as a person 
took a bottle of ‘soda’ once in a while it 
did not matter much about the quality so 
long as it tasted good at the time. Even 
if it was not wholesome it would not 
hurt him. But now when carbonated bev- 
erages are taken daily, and many times a 
day by many, their quality becomes of 
vital importance. You must now be classed 
among the food purveyors of the nation 
along with the dairymen and canners. 

“Carbonated beverages,” he said in clos- 
ine his address, “are no longer to be re- 
garded as an occasional indulgence, a 
treat to a girl or relief on an extra hot 
day. They are becoming a factor of the 
everyday American dietary. “4 
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Winner in Contest 


Moa CATHERINE BALDWIN of 
Dallas, Texas, has been awarded 
the first prize of one hundred dollars in 
the recipe contest conducted by The 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages in connection with the National Ad- 
vertising Campaign of the bottled carbon- 
ated beverage industry. 

More than 1600 recipes were entered 
in the contest, and ninety-six prizes in 
all were awarded. The recipes were tested 
in the laboratories of the Home Econ- 
omics Department of George Washing- 
ton University, and in the laboratory 
kitchen of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of The American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages. The judges were Dr. 
Minna C. Denton, Professor of Home 
Economics, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Lillian B. 
Storms, Director of Home Economics, 
American Boitlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, Washington, D. C., and Professor 
J. H. Buchanan, Professor Food Chem- 
istry, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Miss Baldwin’s recipe was for an In- 
dian Fruit Punch, and is made as fol- 
lows: 144 cups sugar and 1 quart water 
boiled five minutes; when cool, add juice 
of three oranges, one small can crushed 
pineapple, one small bottle maraschino 
cherries cut in halves. Thoroughly chill 
and then, just before serving, add chilled 
carbonated beverages—3 cups grape, 3 
cups lime, and 1. cup strawberry flavor. 
This makes a delightfully refreshing 
drink for an afternoon tea, picnic, sum- 
mer luncheon; or to make an otherwise 
ordinary meal unusual and interesting. 

Virtually every kind of bottled car- 
bonated beverages is included in making 
up the ninety-six recipes for which prizes 
were awarded and thirty-two states are 
represented by the successful contestants. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


suegestions for Teaching the (are 


of the Well Baby 


Lesson Il—The Baby’s Clothing 


LL the patterns approved by baby 
welfare organizations are simple 
in design and are planned espe- 
cially to provide for the baby’s comfort 
as regards warmth, air circulation and an 
absence of all constriction or pressure 
about the body and the arms, legs and 
genitals. The garments described below 
are taken from McCall’s pattern No. 2880. 

1. The bands. Until the cord comes off 
a wraparound band is used. This is put 
cn rather freely in order to hold the navel 
dressing in position. The cord comes off 
normally within two weeks. Until this 
occurs, the band is kept on at all times 
except when the care of the skin requires 
changing it. It is convenient to have tapes 
placed so that they may be tied on after 
going twice about the body, but it may 
be pinned or basted into place if desired. 
The young girl will have this duty to 
perform ordinarily. Until the cord is re- 
moved the baby is not put into the tub. 

After the cord comes off and the navel 
is normal the better type of band is that 
which fastens over the shoulders with a 
snap, fitting loosely about the body. This 
garment should be knitted in a loose mesh, 
being half wool. It is needed for warmth, 
as the heavy triple layer of muscle over 
the abdomen of the adult is a very thin 
layer of muscle tissue in the infant. He 
has only a thin apron of fat to protect 
the digestive organs. Even in hot weath- 
er the little baby should have a layer 
of wool over the abdomen. 

2. The shirt. This opens conveniently 
down the front, and may be cut double 
breasted, if desired, to allow an extra 
layer for warmth over the abdomen. The 
shirt should be roomy at the axillae and 
the elbows, as well as about the body, in 
order to allow freedom of movement, and 
it should be of loosely woven material 
to provide for air in the meshes. This 
allows a change of air against the pores 
without permitting too rapid a change of 
surface temperature. In hot weather the 
shirt will often be omitted if a band is 
used. The age, the skin appearance and 
“feel,” and the condition of nutrition will 
determine the amount of clothing to be 
worn. The tiny baby is always warmly 
covered. If the feet are white and cool 
they will be covered until they are warm. 
If the vitality is low, good sense dictates 
conserving the baby’s body heat. In 


health, the older the baby the less it will 
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wear, until (according to the newer the- 
ories) a surprising minimum is reached. 

3. The diaper. This should not be con- 
sidered as a pad but as a garment to 
cover and protect the body in the same 
way as the shirt or the dress does this. 
Two thicknesses, or often only one, will 
be enough. The diaper should fit loosely 
about the genitals, so that when it is wet 
it will not hold a soggy layer close against 
the neighboring skin. One approved model 
is an eighteen-inch square of soft, heavy, 
absorbent birdseye. This may be single 
or folded as a rectangle and placed be- 
tween the baby’s legs, coming up to the 
waistline before and behind, pinned at 
the sides of the waist and at the lower 
thighs. A new type of diaper is recom- 
mended by some baby specialists. This 
diaper is stitched into a wedge-shaped 
garment, somewhat more narrow at one 
end, which comes up to the waist in front 
and slanting outward toward the other 
end, which is drawn between the legs and 
up behind to the back of the waist. It is 
fastened at the sides of the waist by ad- 
justable loops. This device does away 
with pins, the diaper fits the hips and re- 
mains in place without being fastened to 
shirt. The loops may be adjusted to dif- 
ferent sizes. 

4. The pads. Until a baby is trained, 
which should be well before the tenth 
month, the protection from moisture is 
provided by pads placed under the hips. 
There are two of these, a cotton one of 
quilting, about ten by twelve inches square, 
and under this a second one of rubber 
sheeting bound with tape. These are placed 
under the baby’s hips and the outer cloth- 
ing is drawn down outside them. The 
chief advantage here, aside from a sav- 
ing in laundry, is that the moisture is 
drawn into the pad and absorbed here 
rather than in the diaper, and is thus held 
away from the skin. 

On the rare occasions when the baby 
must appear in crowds the rubber pants 
which hang upon a muslin body which 
snaps at the shoulder are recommended. 
These should open with snaps along the 
sides of the legs, also. Rubber bands 
about the knees or waist are not healthful. 

4. The petticoat. The petticoat should 
be as short as is practicable. When the 
baby is very tiny it must be long enough to 
tuck loosely under the feet for warmth. 
After three or four months at most, if 


the baby is strong and well nourished, 
the dress should come down only as far 
as the feet. Anyone who has watched a 
baby with its feet free of restraint will 
know how it enjoys kicking and moving 
its feet about. This exercise is good for 
the baby’s circulation and also tends tu 
prevent constipation by hardening the 
pushing muscles of the abdomen. A good 
material for the petticoat is cotton flan- 
nel; it is soft and warm, easy to launder 
and inexpensive. The petticoat opens 
down the back and fastens with tapes or 
snaps. 

5. The dress. This is similar, in gen- 
eral, to the petticoat. The sleeve should 
be wide enough to admit the mother’s 
hand, so that she may insert her fingers 
and pull down the small arm and with it 
the shirt sleeve. This generous width 
provides freedom in arm movements and 
creates an extra layer of air. The sleeve 
fastens up snugly at the wrist with a 
draw string. 

6. The pinning blanket. The tiny baby 
in his crib may be conveniently protected 
by a pinning blanket. This will be a yard 
square, bound with ribbon, perhaps. The 
baby is laid upon it diagonally, and the 
lower corner is drawn loosely over the 
feet, the side corners across to the front, 
and all three pinned together. The cor- 
ner beyond the head may be folded down 
to protect the head from draughts. 

7. Socks, If the baby’s feet are a rosy 
pink and are warm, he does not need 
socks. If they are needed, they should 
be loose over the toes, and should be long 
enough to fasten well over the knees. 
They must be kept dry, as the wool fibre, 
when wet, is irritating to the baby’s skin. 

8. Kimonas. Some authorities on baby 
health believe that the dress and petti- 
coat arrangement should be changed to a 
set of kimonas, opening at the front. 
There should be a number of these on 
hand, graduated to suit the variations in 
weather. This theory has not yet had suf- 
ficent testing to be recommended, but it 
will be seen that a kimona is very con- 
venient even with dresses to add tempo- 
rary warmth to the clothing. 

Teaching Suggestions. A lecture or ex- 
position will be sufficiently interesting 
here to “carry over.” The respective ar- 
ticles of clothing will serve as visualiza- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Cfood for Fteabee and Strength 


S there anything finer than a vigorous, 
vital young person able to carry 
school work without its being a 
burden, loving the out-of-doors, ready 
for a hike or a swim at any time, eager 
to match strength in athletics, interested 
in every day life, good-natured and happy 
—in short—well in mind and body? 
There are, of course, many things that 
contribute to the making of an alive per- 
sonality, to endurance and _ physical 
strength. General hygiene is important, 
the sensible living of a wholesome life 
with plenty of sleep, fresh air and the 
right amount of exercise. 
too, plays a part, as do mental at- 


Inheritance 


By AMALIA Lautz, B.S., Ed.M. 


fat, sugar, minerals. The oxy- 
gen of the very air we breath is carried 
to our cells by combining with an iron 
blood. Minerals in 
general are very important in bringing 
about and regulating many other func- 
tions throughout our bodies. We 
vitamins too, of which we hear so much, 
because they prevent certain diseases, are 
development and 
vital body 


and many 


compound in our 


need 


necessary for proper 
stimulate and regulate 
processes. We need fuel to give us ener- 
gy for work and all activity and to keep 
As the 
about two-thirds water we 


many 


the body warm. whole body is 


need much of 


included: vitamin A_ th¢ 


the eye disease xerophthalmia ; 


must be 


pre- 


ventive of 
vitamin B which prevents beri-beri, a 


nerve disease, vitamin C which prevents 


scurvy; vitamin D which prevents rickets 
and vitamin E which has to do with the 


normal development of our powers to re- 


produce. We need plenty of water, and 
sufficient bulk. When we are sure that 
we have all these things in our diet, we 


must add enough carbohydrate and fat 


to make our machinery run. 
You may ask the question, “How is it 
know that all 
daily diet in the 


without doing a 


possible for a person to 


things are in the 


right 


these 
amounts, 





titude, with an unselfish point of 
view, interesting work and proper 
recreation. There is, however, one 
thing in particular, that literally 
makes and builds the individual 
and without which we can not ex- 
ist. That is food, for the food we 
actually transformed into 
our very selves, and from it we 
form our our teeth, our 
good red blood and ruddy color, 
the muscles that we build up 
through exercise. It produces our 
energy and activity, our health 
and pep. No matter if we arrange 
everything else in life absolutely 
rightly, without the right food 
no person can build a thorough- 
ly sound body full of vim and 
vigor. 

To know what we need in food 
and why we need it, we must 
first ask what the body is made 
of. It is obviously foolish to try 
and build anything with the wrong 
materials. You would not attempt 
to build a brick house without 
enough bricks, or the fromework 
of a steel skyscraper without 
enough steel, a radio set without 
enough metal. You do not expect 
heat from a furnace without 
enough coal or oil. Yet that is 
exactly what many people attempt 
to do with the most precious of 
all machines, their own bodies. 
They try to build them without 
enough material and run them 
without enough fuel; so showing 
an utter lack of common sense. 


eat is 


bones, 


us ask then what the important 
body constituents are, for we must in- 
clude these in our food. Our bones and 
teeth are rigid because of calcium and 
phosphorous. Our muscles are composed 
of protein and water, fat and minerals. 


Our blood is largely water with protein, 


Let 


Poster reproduced by courtesy 
Welfare 


miexchiae 
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BEAUTY 


STRENGTH 
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this. Lastly we need fiber and bulk to 
help regulate our digestive tracts. 

We must have then in our daily food, 
enough and the right kind of protein. 
We must have calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron with other 
minerals as fluorine, 
magnesium, manganese, potassium, 
sulphur. All the vitamins 


sufficient 
together 
iodine, chlorine, 
silicon, 


sodium and 


ced of the National Child 
Association, prepared in cooperation with the 


Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., New York. four 


measuring and 
food 


lot of calculation, 


weighing?” Fortunately, the 


chemists and nutrition specialists 


have analyzed foods to see what 
they contain. They have further 
made experiments known as bal- 


ance experiments to see how much 


beings need of certain of these 
Feeding experiments 
on animals have many 


things. People and their food hab- 


substances. 
shown 





its have been carefully observed. 


All of 


to come toa 


this has been done to try 
conclusion of how 


we can get the right body mate- 


rial and the right amount of fuel 


from food. In this way certain 
desirable amounts of the food 
substances, or so-called food 


standards, have been established 
for normal, healthy people. 

It is quite easy to choose a diet 
which meets these standards that 
been determined by experts 
to the study 
is such a ne- 


have 
devoting their lives t 
of nutrition, which i 
cessary thing to consider in 
ducing a perfect body and in im- 
proving an imperfect one. As it 
was found ago that 
the greatest lack in the American 
dietary was calcium, we 
very careful to include food giv- 
ing us enough of this substance. 
That is why much 
written concerning the use of 
milk and why a quart of milk, or 
should be used 


pro- 


some years 


must be 


there is so 


cups a day, 
either to drink or in the cooking. 
Milk is the food 
sufficient calcium for 
and teeth, as other yield 
in much smaller amounts. In 
milk—provides us with every 
stituent except sufficient iron and vita- 
min C, and is an excellent source of the 
right kind phosphorus 
and vitamins A. B. and D. 


only from which we 


can get our bones 
calcium 


addition 


foods 


food con- 


of protein, of 
To make up the 
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Jack of iron in the milk we choose an egg 
every day which is useful for other min- 
erals and vitamins also. A serving of 
meat or fish every day gives us complete 
protein and phosphorus. Often we choose 
beef or liver for extra iron and oc- 
casionally sea fish such as cod which in- 
creases the iodine content of the diet. A 
whole grain cereal or whole grain bread 
supplies especially vitamin B and min- 
erals; to be sure of enough of all vitamins 
and minerals we further add a cooked 
vegetable, a salad or other raw vegetable, 
and fruit twice a day. It is best that 
one of the two servings of fruit is orange, 
grapefruit, or even lemon juice as in 
lemonade, for these citrus fruits contain 
vitamin C in larger amounts than other 
fruits. However, when you have tomato 
in the diet, this will take the place of the 
citrus fruit, as it is also exceptionally 
high in vitamin C, even when it is cooked 
or canned. The whole grain cereal, 
vegetables and fruits are important also 
because they give us the bulk needed to 
prevent constipation. 

When we are sure that our three 
regular meals each day contain these 
necessary body building and regulating 
substances, we look after the fuel fur 
We add starch as in 
potatoes, bread, breakfast cereals, mac- 


our body engine. 


aroni and rice as a first choice for fuel, 
because these foods do not dull the ap- 
petite quickly. To the starches we add 
fat as cream on cereal, butter on bread, 
and gravy or butter on potatoes. Finally, 
we finish our meal with a sweet dessert 
to add all the extra calories needed for 
At the end of the 
meal is the best time to eat any sweets 


our work and sports. 


including candy for we have supplied 
all our necessary body-building and 
regulating foods and can safely add just 
fuel. It is wise also to eat regularly and 
so not to spoil our appetite for any meal. 
During the day we drink about eight 
glasses of water or other fluid. 

It is indeed foolish to try and build a 
house without enough building material; 
or to get speed out of an automobile 
without enough gasoline. How much 
more foolish to try to build, repair and 
run the most precious machine that any 
one owns, the body, without the right 
enough material for building 

If you want to be a strong, 


kind or 
or power. 
peppy vital person, good in your work 
and athletics, it is mecessary to think 
about and choose your food at least as 
intelligently and interestedly as you would 
go about building, repairing and running 
an automobile, or a locomotive, or a 
radio. Are not you yourself and the 
machine which is you more important 
and better worth taking care of than 
any other machine that you may ever 
own or have to care for? 

The accompanying table shows more 


simply the foods to be taken each day. 


Foods for 


Food Amount 
Meat or Fish 1 serving 
Occasionally Liver or 

Sea Fish 
Egg or Egg Yolk 1 
Whole Milk 1 quart 
Whole Grain Cereal 1 serving 
or Bread 
Vegetable Other than 1 serving 
Potato 
Leafy Salad 
Vegetable, Raw 1 serving 
Fruit 1 serving 
Citrus Fruit or 
Juice of Tomato 1 serving 


Starchy Foods as Potatoes, 
Breads, Cereals, Enough to 
Marcaroni, etc. Maintain 
Fats as Butter, Salad Oils,the Right 
Cooking Fats, Gravies, Body Weight, 
Cream, etc. Neither Too 
Sweets as Sugar, Candy, Thin Nor 
Desserts, Syrups, Too Fat 
Marmalades, etc. 
Water Six to Eight 
Glasses or Cups 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


the Daily Diet 


Main Purposes in Diet 
Complete Protein and Phosphorus 


Iron and Iodine 

Minerals—especially Iron and Phorphorus, 
complete Protein, Vitamin A and D 

Minerals—especially Calcium and Phos- 
phorus, complete Protein, Vitamins A, 
B, and D 


Minerals—especially Iron and Phosphorus, 
Vitamin B, and Bulk 


Minerals—including Iron, Bulk and 
Vitamins 
Vitamin A, C, Minerals an Bulk 


Vitamin B, C, Minerals and Bulk 


Vitamin C 


To Add Sufficient Calcries 


For Body Substance and Regulation 





Home Economics Tea Room Proyect 


By GRETCHEN YOUNG 


HEN our school carnival 

plans were being made we 

decided that our Home Eco- 
nomics Department would have a tea 
room instead of a supper, which had 
been the usual custom, as our share 
of the work. There were seven girls 
in the class, and the asked for per- 
mission to have one girl from each of 
the three upper classes to assist them. 
The fifth grade room was selected for 
the tea room, as it was directly across 
the hall from the foods laboratory, and 
a small room opened from the laboratory 
at the rear into the fifth grade room. 
This made it very convenient for the 
waitresses in going back and forth from 
the kitchen to the tea room. When school 
closed the afternoon of the carnival, the 
janitor cleared the room for us by moving 
out the seats, desks, chairs, etc., and it 
was soon cleaned and ready for decor- 
ating. I had appointed three committees 
consisting of three girls each to take 
charge of the decorations, refreshments, 
and looking after necessary articles. 
Tenth girl acted as cashier. As the car 
nival was held on the 14th of December, 
we chose Christmas decorations and used 
red and green paper rope, colored crystal 
balls, etc. The windows were trimmed 


with green and red paper and holly was 
hung in the center of each. Card tables 
were used as tea tables, and each was 
covered with a white crepe paper lunch 
cloth and decorated with a small vase 
holding two poinsettas. The silverware 
was placed on the tables before the tea 
room was opened. 

Our menu consisted of cherry pie, apple 
pie, chocolate cake, white cake, vanilla 
ice cream and coffee. The pastry was 
made by the baker of the town, as he 
was an exceptionally fine one and was 
largely patronized by people of the town. 
The ice cream was bought through the 
creamery, and the coffee was made at 
school. Four of the girls acted as 
waitresses and wore black dresses, white 
lace head bands and dainty white organ- 
die aprons. The rest of the girls and 
myself remained in the kitchen to fill 
orders. At nine o’clock that evening the 
tea room was opened and in less than 
three minutes every chair was occupied. 
The waitresses took orders on little pads, 
filled them at the kitchen and returned to 
the tea room with the food on silver 
trays. A bill was given to each person, 
which was paid to the cashier at the door 
on the way out. The tea room was suc- 
cessful and much less work than a supper. 
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The Story of Cotton 


By Lots P. Downe 


66 OTTON is King,” defiantly 
shouted James H. Hammond, 
South Carolina’s brilliant ora- 
tor-Senator, in an address before the 
United States Senate on March 4, 1858. 
Although diversification has been preached 
for many years and is practiced rather 
generally now throughout the South, it 
may still be said that Cotton is King. 

A knowledge of the importance of cot- 
ton in agriculture and industry and of 
the many varied uses to which it is put 
will go a long way toward arousing in 
the average homemaker and in the home 
economic student a pride in the use of a 
native fiber rather than an imported one. 

Cotton, a shrubby plant of the Mallow 
family, grows from three to ten feet in 
height. The flowers, which resemble 
those of the hollyhock, are white when 
newly open but turn pink with age. Sur 
rounding this flower are three or more 
heart-shaped, fringed bracts which 
up the so-called “square.” From 
squares develop the bolls containing the 
lint and seed. 

When the bolls open the cotton is 
picked. Since the fruit does not all ripen 


make 
these 





Manufacturers of cotton goods are put- 
ting on the market high grade dress fab- 
brics in beautiful colors and good designs. 
One of these has been used in making the 
dress shown here as worn by Elsie Allen, 

a Universal star. 
reproduced by courtesy of M.C. D. 


(Picture 
Borden & Sons, Inc.) 
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Cotton Ready 


at once usually a field is picked several 
times in order that the fiber may not be 
injured by unfavorable weather and loss 
by wind-storms blowing the cotton to the 
ground. The hands, men, women and chil 
dren, go into the field as soon as _ the 
dew is off the plant, 
of cotton and picking the lint from the 
bolls until the sack strapped across the 
shoulder is filled. The cotton is emptied 
into large oak splint baskets and the bas- 
kets, when filled, are weighed, and each 
hand is credited with the day’s picking. 
At the end of the day the cotton is hauled 
in wagons to the house or barn or to the 
community gin. In many sections of the 
South much of the cultivation and pick- 
ing of the cotton is done by negroes. As 
they work away in the fields they have a 
chance to give free expression to much 
of the music that is naturally a part of 
their natures, keeping time in their work 
with the rhythm of the songs as they 
sing them. 

When the cotton is picked 
bolls it consists of a mass of fiber or lint 
surrounding a number of seeds. The gin- 
ning process is for the purpose of sepa- 
rating the lint from the seeds and com- 
pressing it into marketable bales of about 
500 pounds each. Formerly these bales 
were covered with a coarse rough cloth 
made of jute and held in shape with nar- 
row steel bands or ties. Since the ques- 
tion of a greater consumption of cotton 
has been agitated much of the cotton 
bagging now is manufactured from the 
fiber which it is used to protect. 

In order to get a 500-pound bale a 
farmer must have about 1,500 pounds of 
seed cotton. In other words, about two- 
thirds of the cotton by weight is seed. 
Nor is the seed a waste. After the seed 
is removed from the lint, there remains 


each taking a row 


from the 
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Picked. 


to be 


on it a fuzz known as linters. Some of 


the things made from the linters are bat- 


ting, wadding, and stuffed material used 
for pads, cushions, horse collars, mat- 
tresses and upholstery. They are also 


used for making absorbent cotton, mixing 


with shoddy, mixing with wool for hat 


making, mixing with lamb’s wool for 


for making felt, 
wicks, 
writing pa- 


fleece-lined underwear, 


low-grade yarns, lamp and candle 


twine, rope, carpets, celluloid, 


per, gun cotton, nitro-cellulose, lacquers, 


smokeless powder, pyroxylin, varnishes, 


coating for metals, artificial leather and 


waterproofing, plastics, collodion, artifi- 
cial silk and photographic films. The lac- 
quer with which our automobiles are fin- 
ished, the pyroxylin frames of our spec- 
tacles and many other things are made of 
linters. 
After the 
hulls removed. 
fertilizer, potash, 
household utensils, bran-cotton feed, 
fural, adhesive and fiber, and as a basis 
for explosives, dynamite, paper, 
stock-pressed paper products and blotting 
paper. 
The kernel of the seed is put through a 
cooking and then the oil is 
pressed out of it. The “cake” which is 
left is ground into meal to be used 
feed for cattle, poultry, horses, mules, 
hogs and sheep. It is used as a 
flour in bread, 


seed is cleaned it is cracked 
The hulls 
packing, 
fur- 


and the are 


used for feed, 


cellulose, 


process 


even 
cakes and crackers. 

The oil is put to many uses. By re- 
fining it, two grades of oil are produced. 
The refined oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of cosmetics, lard compounds, cook- 
ing and salad oil, in packing olives and 
sardines, in stearin-margarin and in other 


ways. The poorer grade oil is used in 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Dixon VocaTIONAL HicGH ScHooL COMMUNITY PROGRAM, 1928-29 


1—Denotes minimum quantity to be accomplished. 


Denotes vocational agriculturist’s responsibility for items in program. 


3—Denotes vocational home economics teacher’s responsibility. 
4—Denotes responsibility of entire school. 
5—Denotes cooperating agencies. 


es primary responsibility. 


es mutual cooperation and responsibility. 


I, Homes: 
A. Health: 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Adequate consumption of milk by every child in 


|vEry HOME 2.20. cseccccccccccvsssecvesevvesee ¥. 
2. At least two vegetables served daily............ ° PTA 
3. At least one fruit served daily.............000+% * PTA 
4, Additional homes with adequate home orchards.. 10 7 
B. Conveniences and sanitation: 
1. Number additional homes to be screened........ 5 7 7 Co. Health 
Unit 
2. Number additional home study desks to be built 4 ; + Co. Health 
Unit 
3. Number additional sanitary privies to be built.. 5 a 7 Co. Health 
Unit 
4. Number additional home farm shops to be built.. 4 * 
5. Number boys to build kitchen conveniences for 
er ers were sey ee ray ee ee Pe ere 5 : 7 
6. Number boys to have home libraries............++ + ° 7 PTA 
7. Number addit:onal homes to install running water 3 * 7 7 PTA 
C. Beautification: 
1. Number additional homes to be beautified....... 10 . 7 7 PTA 
2. Number homes to be painted............0ee000% 10 ° 7 t PTA 
3. Number mail boxes to be painted with name of 
PN TE isc vv ascecds ke obs cee ete nge estes 25 7 t 
4. Number homes with inside floors, walls and win 
ee a NR AE by nec a dh aes dances d¥ 0 un s¥a 8 t * 
II. Vocational and Economic: 
A. Farm Survey—conduct a fruit and vegetable sur 
a ry Or) NS os kbd s 44S du eows Mob oes See 80 i + 
B. Agricultural Instruction: 
i, Mumber of Bll GAY CIA, oc ccccccecsesccscoccs 2 * 7 t 
One class to be composed of 9th grade boys and 
the other of 10th grade boys. 
2. We propose with each of these classes: 
a. To pass the minimum financial goal.......... * 
b. To secure at least 95% project complet:on.... 90 ° 
3. Each student between 1 and 14 years enrolled 
TY WEEE Soo nb 050 5menUbserocdéaeccesce all ° ° T Co. Agt. 
4. Will attempt one part-time class................ r - Tt PTA 
Civ. Org. 
5. Evening class project acres in cotton..........- 100 * 
6. Evening class project acres in feed crops....... 75 * 
7. Evening «lass projects in dairying.............. 5 * 
8. Evening “.ass project acres in winter legumes... 30 * 
9. Eveniny class project acres in terracing......... 40 * 
10. Reports: 
a. Application for aid to be in the State Office 
ge ee | ee eee ey Pre 1 “ t 
b. Preliminary project report in the State Office 
not later than end of second school month... 1 ° t 
c. Monthly agriculutarl report in the State Office 
not later than one week after the end of 
en NL 5 OS 056 b can obese 0 n4beass 000000 12 * 
d. Final project report in State Office by Jan. 1.. 1 * 
e. Report of Form P.T. 5 for each part-time or 
evening class by Jan. 1, following year of 
a ee oe ere errr er 2 * 
f. One report on Form P.T. 6 for each part- 
time or evening class at close of such course, 
and in no case later than June 1............. 2 * 
11. Arrange for home economics teacher to meet each 
class five times during the session............... 5 * t t 
12. All boys to have a program of saving or farm 
INNES Sb ibe 5 wise ts US. 6900s POSE 14005080 all * + 
13. Develop project program for at least 75% of boys 
on the basis of each boy’s needs.............00. 75 * + 
C. Home Economics Instruction: The home economics 
teacher will teach one class in geography, one class 
of 8th grade English, and the remainder of her 
teaching time to the following home _ economics 
classes: 
1. Two day school classes, one composed of 9th 
grade girls and one of 10th grade girls......... 2 7 “a f 


We propose with each of these classes: 
a. To have not less than 50% of the g'rls carry- 
i PN WONG acs ccasccssosceaccensacues) DON . t 
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FE ocational F1 ome i; 


ITHIN a period of: 

four years Mississippi 

has added one hun- 
dred consolidated schools to the list of 
schools having vocational home eco- 
nomics departments. With such an in- 
crease in departments it seemed advis- 
able to promote some plan on which a 
worthwhile state program could be built 
and at the same time allow the freedom 
necessary to make local programs suited 
to varying community needs—a program 
with continuity and one that would be- 
long to the people as well as to the home 
economics departments. All of these 
schools have vocational departments of 
home economics and agriculture, there- 
fore, it was important that a program to 
be promoted jointly through which the 
work of other agencies might be coordi- 
nated should be devised. 

The result was a bulletin, “Suggestion: 
for Making a Rural Community Prv 
gram,” published by the State Vocational 
Board. Each school was asked to get a 
committee made up of representatives of 
local administration, vocational teachers, 
State Vocational Department, the com- 
munity at large, and cooperating agen- 
cies to consider the items—(1) Homes; 


Supervisor, Home Economics 
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(2) Vocational and Economic; 
Social and Recreational; and Re- 
ligious Aspects of the Community ; 
(3) Publicity; (4) Improvement of School 
Buildings and Grounds; (5) Professional 
[Improvement of Vocational Teachers, 
and set up a program for the community 
to be fostered by the vocational depart- 
ments. Each school is to submit’ a copy 
of the program to the state office. 

A Family and Home Survey for which 
the home economics teacher is primarily 
responsible was a part of this program 
and gives information on: I. Family—(1) 
Members; (2) Health; (3) Food Habits; 
and (4) Recreational Facilities. II. Home 
—(1) House (2) Conveniences and Sani- 
tation; (3) Management. 

The data obtained in the surveys are 
summarized and each school submits one 
summary to the state office. 

A program typical of those being made 
is given here. This is the second year 
this school has tried such a plan and the 
Family and Home Surveys have been 
made as a result of the original program. 

After a little experience the communi- 
ties are making programs ‘for three and 
five year periods. with the shorter pro- 
grams for a period of one year. 


I] 


VII. 


+ 


b. Will exchange classes wth the agricultural l 


teacher at least five times during session...... 5 


2. We will make the tollowing reports promptly to 


the State Supervisor of Home Economics: 


a. Application, Form HE 2 & H 2-A, by the 

end of the first school month................ 2 
b. Monthly H.E. report, Form HE 3, at the end 

OF SACU GEON MORE un dg. oi Sc ceseese ices ; 8 
c. Home project report, Form HE 5, at the end 

of the second school month..............ee0% 1 
d. Yearly reports, Forms HE 5-A and HE 6, at 

the end of the last school month............. 2 

D. Community Campaigns: 
1. We shall endeavor to put on an anti-rat ca 

paign about October 15... ...cccescccces “Fe 1 


2. We shall endeavor to put on a corn weevil con 


trol campaign about November 10.............. l 


endeavor to make some material im 


3. We shall 


provements on our school grounds during the 


session 


Social and Recreational: 


A. Motion picture shows to be be given, one per month 
GUTIE GCMOGE LOTR 6 6 os cesccvices ere 8 
B. Father and Son Banquet in November..... l 
C. Mother and Daughter Banquet in February........ 1 
D. P.T.A. meeting once per month............eeeeee08 8 
E. Exhibit Day, showing the work accomplished by 
students, especially in home economics and agri 


culture, near the end of the session............... 


. Religious: 


A. The Young People’s Union will continue to meet 
at the school building each Sunday night.......... 
B. The Union Sunday School will continue to meet 


at the school building each Sunday afternoon, with 


the primary department meeting in the Presby 
RPE So Sa b6G cep Geeks ade eedncrcaeiente 
C. The high school students will be given 45 minutes 
each Thursday morning to study Sunday School les 
son for the following Sunday.............eceeeee08 
D. The Girl Reserves and the Hi-Y for boys will be 
MINNIE iced os sod ais Cand oaks ss Ue eS 3 Sel 


Publicity and Advertisement: 
A. A vocational and school news letter will be issued 


as often as is necessary. (A copy of this Com 
munity Program will be sent as one issue of news 
letter 


B. A large sign, showing the name of the school and 


county, will be painted and placed at the school 

MEE aca g Peau k screed sce beel deserve Seukes 1 
C. One news article will be prepared each week fot 

the Smith-Hughes news column of the county paper 52 
D. Will write at least 30 news items for daily and 

RE ala S pik 4-60 ua a eos vi dwe ees daannrnies 30 
E. 100% of laboratory plots and agricultural projects 

near the road to be posted ..........cccccsccccecs 100 
F. Number of talks to be made before civic organiza 

tions of Smith-Hughes work ...............ee00: 1 
G. Number of contests to he participated in at the 

I UE” ib nossr:sinderdessede Ee Lae hae ile ia 12 
H. Total number of boys participating in these contests 24 
I. Number of boys to participate in production con 

CUE OE SOE ohceestneneidu eid pe seweneksepees 6 
J. Number of window exhibits to be made in towns.. 2 
K. Number of exhibits to be made in the community.. 5 
L. Number of Urban Friendship Days................ 1 
M. Number of pictures portraying project work to be 

SOR UE | GI n.d hob Rb obs ccdiawtscareseces 30 
N. Total number of demonstrations .............604. 14 
O. Number additional farms to be named with signs.. 6 


Equipment, Improvement of School Buildings and Grounds: 


A. Bond issue has been voted to build on vocational 
PD - skudie ods badendccdbénsbeseetas sancedsae 1 
B. Teachers’ home to be built from the same bond issue 1 
C. $50.00 has been set aside for the maintenance of 
the agricultural department ........cccccccccccces 50 
D. $90.00 has been set aside for the maintenance of 
the home economics department ..........sse00+: 90 
E. We shall endeavor to make some improvement on 
our school grounds during the present session..... 
F. We hope to have a teachers desk placed in each 
RR SS eae ae aN ey ey ee Pe 12 
Professional Improvement of the Vocational Teachers: 
A. Home Economics Teacher: 
1. Will read at least two professional books and 
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J 
ry er Teer eee eT Te eer ; ' ; . 
2. Will visit at least two other departments of vo- 
CAUORE TONNE CCUROMICS oo 6ks <tc iacccswussesas 2 r 
3. Will attend district and state conferences for 
home economics teachers ..........sscesccseees all «i! 
4. Will attend short course for home economics 
teachers at State Teachers College............. 1 nal 
5. Will join Mississippi Home Economics Assn .... 1 * 
B. Agricultural Teacher: 
1. Percentage of county, district, and state confer- 
CUES OP Oe UMNO. 5.0 '3s550 5 bok ode dae ebeseess 100 ag! 
2. Percentage of these conferences to reached 
BI OEE? OCT OEE Crt ote Sone 100 = 
3. Number professional books to be read.......... 4 
4. Number professional bulletins to be read....... 10 . 
5. Special studies to be made of the community.... ] . 
6. Join Mississippi Education Association, American 
Vocational Association and Mississippi Voca- 
* 


tional Association 


tome Economics and FHealth Work 


By Emma Forp KLINE 


Supervisor, Domestic Science, Huntington, Indiana 


EALTH 


schools 


public 
out 
through cooperation with differ- 


work in our 


must be worked 
ent departments in the school system and 
with outside community organizations. 
Huntington, Indiana, is about 15,000 in 
population well 
regulated school system. In our schools 


and represents a very 


the Home Economics Department and the 


Health Department are closely related 
throughout the school program. The 
home economics program endeavors to 


stress a study of food for health; cloth- 
ing for health and health habits for right 
living. 

The physical examinations of all the 
children in the grade and high schools 
give a good check on the physical condi- 
tion of the children. Mrs. Elizabeth Sayle, 
R. N., who is our health supervisor has 
this in charge—The Tri Kappa Girls take 
care of the Psi Iota Xi 
Girls help with correcting eye troubles; 
and the Delta Theta Tau help with the 
dental work. 

Extreme cases of under and _ over- 
weight types are given consideration and 
the dangers of improper methods of diet 
are stressed. Milk is made accessible for 
any child desiring this nourishment and 
through the courtesy of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society milk is provided for those 
not financially able to pay for it. 

A course in Home Nursing is given 
under the direction of the Red Cross. 
Upon satisfactory completion of this 
course a certificate is given each girl by 
the National Red Cross. Mrs. Sayle di- 
rects the Home Economics Department 
in this work. Talks are given to the girls 
on personal hygiene; pre-natal and infant 
care; feeding of babies. A day’s feeding 
was worked out with a specific formula 
infant. This showed the 


tonsil cases; 


for a certain 


method of caring for the bottles and 
the milk before and after it is put in 
the bottles. Each girl at some time in 
the course brought some child to school. 
This 
especially interested. Mrs. Sayle gave de- 
monstrations, using children, to 
show proper clothing, food, bathing and 


was some one in whom she was 


these 


proper habits. 

One of our 
teaching is the production and mainten- 
ance of health. We want to 
important health is and how the health 
determined before 


chief aims of nutrition 


show how 


of an individual is 
birth and during the early part of life. 
We wish to show the influence during 
the entire life of proper health habits. 
Cleanliness, outdoor exercises, rest and 
food are the assets necessary for health. 
Of these it is the most difficult to teach 
the right food habits and to show that the 
type of food rather than the amount in- 
fluences the growth and health of an 
individual. This is difficult to teach be- 
cause people know less about nutrition 
than the other phases of health habits. 
Our nutrition experiment consisted of 
the feeding of white rats. Our aim was 
to interest as many of the children and 
teachers as possible. The cages were made 
by the manual training department and 
the rats were kept in the biology depart- 
ment. The physiology classes kept close 
watch and the journalism class saw to 
it that the rats were not neglected in the 
school paper, “The World.” The rats 
were cared for by the biology students 
and fed and weighed by the dietetics 
class. One rat was kept as a constant 
and fed milk throughout the experiment. 
The other two were fed for comparison 
to show the effect of coffee in the diet. 
Other foods were also tried, e. g. sugar, 
green vegetables, after the coftee experi- 
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ment was completed. The rats were fed 
on milk and coffee interchangeable at 
an interval of three weeks. Each rat had 
the same cage food of cornmeal, salted 
and sifted well. The weight, physical ap- 
pearance, disposition, etc., were checked 
for results. At the end of the first three 
weeks White Fur who had been drink- 
ing coffee was nervous, had dull eyes, 
rough yellow fur, had lost weight and 
had not increased in size. The impressive 
part of the experiment was during the 
second period of three weeks when Nico- 
demus was changed from milk to a coffee 
diet. He was dull and sleepy and when 
given coffee he would become very ac- 
tive and jump about the cage, but as 
soon as the effect of the coffee was 
worn away he was as the students said 
“doped” and spent most of his time 
sleeping. 

The students did all the work and 
kept the records. The experiment sold 
the idea of the advantage of milk to the 
children and also showed the evils of 
coffee. At the proper time the pupils took 
the rats to the grade buildings, and un- 
der Mrs. Sayle’s supervision, explained 
the experiment to the younger children. 
The mothers were also invited to see 
the rats. Of course, the children were 
delighted because the rats were inter- 
esting to them. It is alarming to know 
how many children depend on coffee for 
one of the main parts of their meal. 

A concrete experiment of this type is 
a better method of teaching foods and 
their value to health than the use of the 
calorie method. 

We have all been concerned about the 
boy’s part in health and nutrition study. 
With this experiment the boys’ interest 
in food was naturally stimulated. So the 
biology class which was composed of 
eight boys and two girls, under the direc- 
tion of their instructor, Miss Frances 
Taylor, worked. out a balanced meal with 
the proper food combinations, right per- 
centage of calories, and estimated the 
cost. Then the members of the class 
brought the raw materials from home, 
cooked the menu and served themselves. 
From observation and talks with the 
mothers it is evident that these boys are 
anxious to eat the right types of food 
and use the proper food combinations 
in their diet. This project actually stim- 
ulated interest in the choice of foods. 

This year we are also giving a course 
in Red Cross Dietetics work. Upon finish- 
ing the work a certificate is given for a 
certain standard of work. 


Get it down as a fact to which there are 
no exceptions, that we must labor for all 
that we have, and that nothing is worth 
possessing, or offering to others, which 
costs us nothing. 


from “The Hospital School 


(Reprinted 
Journal.’’) 
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F interest to all home economics teachers is the 

second National Conference of Supervisors and 

Teachers of Home Economics held under the aus- 
pices of the American Home Economics Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25 and 26, in conjunction with 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Headquarters are at the Women’s 
City Club, 1826 East 13th Street, between Euclid 
Chester Avenues. Registration begins Monday morning 
at 8:30 A.M. The meetings begin promptly at 9 o’clock. 
The purpose of the group is to give supervisors and 
teachers of home economics an opportunity to discuss, 
study and to find ways and means to solve their common 
problems. The conference “Home economics 
for the individual senior high school pupil; the best kind 
for every boy and girl.” The Conference will close on 
Tuesday evening, February 26, with a banquet at the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. All interested 
in the best kind of home economics for the senior high 
school pupils are most cordially invited to attend the 
conference sessions. Programs may be secured by address- 
ing Emeline S. Whitcomb, Specialist, Home Economics, 
United States Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


and 


theme is 


those 


e 


HE teaching of family relationships is one of the 

latest developments in the home economics field. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, recently issued a 
report of the Office of Research in Home Economics 
Education which shows that one of the major investiga- 
tions of last year in the department included an analysis 
of home and family life for curriculum purposes which 
evaluated the activities of members of the average fam- 
ily as a basis for school studies. Dr. Frederick G. Bon- 
ser, in charge of the research, states that in addition a 
study was undertaken of the parents’ attitude toward the 
teaching of family relationships in the high schools. The 
results of these, it is hoped, will prove valuable in work- 
ing out a more comprehensive curriculum for high school 
students which will function in harmony with the ideas 
and wishes of their parents. 


e 


HE importance of Home Economics as a part of 

our public school education is becoming increasingly 
evident. Statistics compiled by the Federal Government 
show that about 45 per cent of the girls in the high 
schools and about the same percentages in colleges and 
universities are being given home economics training. The 
kind of courses that are given and the way in which 
they are taught vary somewhat in different. states. We 
have been telling in the pages of PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS something of how the home economics 
programs are being carried out in various parts of the 


country. In this issue you will find an account of what 
is being done in Maine, and also of what Mississippi is 
doing in the way of meeting the needs of her rural com- 
munities. Whatever the differences in subject matter may 
be, it is generally agreed that there should be closer 
cooperation between the school in the 
homemaking. 


home and the 
The 
more than any other has the opportunity of instilling in 


teaching of home economics teacher 
the soul of each of her pupils high ideals of home life 
and a knowledge of the importance of homemaking. The 


question is is she making the most of the opportunity? 


= 


eg of cooperation between the home 


should also mention cooperation 


and the 
school, we between 


n each 


the school and the various civic organizations 
community. A very interesting project along these lines 
is being carried out between the New York State De- 
partment of Eduéation and the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. A few months ago we mentioned 
the fact that these two groups were cooperating in the 
establishment of a permanent Home Making Center in the 
Grand Central Palace. This is expected to be opened by 
March 15th, and will contain aH the factors of an ideal 
home as it is conceived by foremost specialists in the 
United States. It New York State 
Department of Education to have a well equipped home in 


is the aim of the 
every school. Homemaking, as taught in New York State, 
has been described in these pages by Miss Marion S. 
Van Chief of 
Education and by Treva E. Kauffman, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Miss Van 
belief that the Home Making Center will prove of edu- 
cational value not only to the thousands of school chil- 


Liew, the Bureau of Home Economics 


Education. It is Liew’s 


dren who will view the exhibits and attend the lectures 
but also to principals and supervisors in the public schools. 
Many school kitchens are, of course, far from ideal and 
it is not very often that the equipment generally in use 
in school kitchens resembles that used in the homes of 
the children. Among other things, the equipment shown 
in the Home Making Center is to set a standard that 
it is hoped will be considered by those who are responsible 
for buying school equipment. 


e 


Y this time most of you will have had an opportunity 

to study our new cover design, and to become ac- 
quainted with our new name— PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS. That you will not hesitate to express 
your comments on both is the hope and wish of 


Ss Ieee 
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Laundry Lessons Made Thrilling 


3y Louise Huston 


Formerly Director, Household Service Bureau, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


ERHAPS the reason the standard 

laundry lesson is so often dull and 

uninteresting to both teachers and 
pupils is because it deals with fabrics or 
problems in which the average pupil has 
no immediate interest. 

Teachers have been able to arouse en- 
thusiastic interest by basing the lesson on 
the care of the kind of clothing now 
being worn by the modern junior high 
school girl. If the girls are invited to 
bring their own personal clothing for 
their practice work, the lesson creates 
almost immediate interest. This procedure 
brings in a variety of problems and the 
girls see many garments, which they never 
dreamed could be washed, come out of 
their soap bath looking “just like new.” 

In a preliminary discussion and demon- 
stration the teacher can impress upon the 
pupils the necessity for making a test 
before washing an article for the first 
time, the importance of choosing the righi 
soap and the importance of using the 
proper washing method. Then, under the 
teacher’s direction, each girl can wash 
something of her own. .This practical 
work gives her confidence as well as in- 
formation. The result, on the part of the 
individual girl, is more interest and ability 
in the selection and care of fabrics and 
garments for personal use. Fabrics are 
chosen with a thought for their care, pat- 
terns and garments may be rejected be- 
cause too complicated to clean easily. 

Fashion decrees knitwear for school 
and sports this season of the year. In 
addition to the heavy outdoor sweaters 
and to jersey dresses, we have the light 
weight sweater which may be worn with 
suits, the silk and wool slip over, the 
ensemble sweater with matching scarf, 
the two or three piece sweater suit, also 
new knitted turbans made of silk, or a 
combination of yarns. The color range is 
wide and many futuristic designs appear. 

Unfortunately the attractiveness of 
these garments, especially those of wool, 
departs quickly as they readily absorb 
perspiration and pick up dust. While 
many of them are comparatively inex- 
pensive, all are costly if they must be 
sent to a dry cleaner after a few wear- 
ings or else discarded, since the average 
home laundering leaves them harsh, faded 
and shapeless. However, modern materi- 
als washed with modern care remain as 
lovely as new through repeated launder- 
ings. Cleanliness not only adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the garment, but makes it 
wear longer and contributes to the health 
of the wearer. 

The fact that this necessary modern 


care can be demonstrated effectively for 
the junior high school girls is well il- 
lustrated in the following paper entitled, 
“Look Me Over,” written by a girl who 
attended a laundry lesson of the variety 
suggested above. 

Look Me Over 

First of all, I am going to introduce 
myself to you. My name is Sweater and 
I am worn by a girl just sixteen. 

Would you believe it if I told you that 
I, crumpled and full of dirt, lived in a 
corner of a bureau drawer for three 
months? Well, I did. I'll soon tell you 
why I don’t live there anymore. 

One night I heard my name mentioned 
and I eagerly listened. 

“Mrs. B. gave us a demonstration this 
morning, and showed and told us how 
to wash a sweater, dress, scarf and other 
articles. Her talk was very impressive 
and I know I shall never forget what she 
has taught me. 

“I’m going to take my wool sweater 
out of the drawer, and instead of throw- 
ing it away, as I intended, I am going 
to wash it and wear it again.” 

I could have jumped for joy but I 
seemed to weigh so much all of a sudden 
for I realized the dirt in me was heavy. 

My colors are tan, blue and black. Will 
they run? 

Suddenly I heard footsteps. A pull at 
the drawer and a hand carried me down- 
stairs. Patiently waiting, I wondered what 
would happen next. I looked around me 
and knew that the family was looking 
first at me, then at Julia—unbelievingly. 

She laid me on a table and measured 
my length, width, shoulder and arm 
seams. That done, my owner said, “I 
must test the water 100% before wash- 
ing the sweater.” 

She then found a hidden spot on the 
side seam where my three colors blended 
closely. She squeezed that small part of 
me in slightly cooled suds made from 
pure soap flakes for five minutes. After 
rinsing it, I heard her say that the spot 
she washed compared with the original, 
the colors did not run and that it was 
safe to wash the sweater thoroughly. 

“For each gallon of water, I must use 
two or more tablespoons of pure soap 
flakes, dissolve it in hot water and cool 
to the desired temperature—100°F.” 

After she did that, two rinsing waters 
were prepared, “100°,” I heard her say. 

“Now,” my wearer added, “I am ready 
to wash the sweater.” She picked me up 
and quickly put my dirty self in the 
washing water. The lively suds were 
squeezed through me. I was treated gent- 
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ly, and I was not rubbed, pulled, nor 
twisted. After this treatment, which lasted 
about five minutes, I was put in the two 
rinsing waters, one quickly followed by 
the last. After I was taken and squeezed 
out of the last water, three towels were 
used to dry me. One placed between the 
front and back, another directly in front, 
and the last in back. I was pressed tightly 
among these towels and when I emerged, 
I was cry. 

Placing me flat on the table, she meas- 
ured me again and found that I had 
shrunk two inches both in length and 
width. After patting me to the desired 
measure I was left on the table to dry, 

I feel fresh and clean now, and I 
wish I could thank Mrs. B. for teaching 
my owner how to clean me by using that 
wonderful method. I am a_ beautiful 
sweater now. Look me over! 

I’m being carried back to my resting 
place, so I must say goodbye. As Julia 
laid me gently in my drawer, she smiled 
and said, “Thanks to Mrs. B. I can save 
my money in the future, by making my 
clothes last longer by washing them fre- 
quently.” 


Miss Gudrun Carlson 
U. S. Trade Commissioner 


HE honor of being the first woman 

to be appointed United States Trade 
Commissioner by examination has been 
won by Gudrun Carlson, who has beer 
appointed to the post at Oslo, Norway. 


Most of us know Miss Carlson as 
Director of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, a position which she or- 
ganized and developed. 

By her new position Miss Carlson is 
one of the highest ranking women in the 
United States Foreign Service, and is the 
third woman trade commissioner to serve 
American business interests abroad. 


Miss Viola Smith, stationed at the 
Shanghai office, and Miss Elizabeth 
Humes, assigned to Rome, are the other 
two woman trade representatives. 

Miss Carlson received her education at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Minnesota, later accepting the prin- 
cipalship of Rush City High School in 
Minneapolis. At Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Miss Carlson ac- 
cepted a postion as head of the Home 
Economics Department. 

She later organized and developed a 
new Home Ecomonics Department for 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Traveling extensively in Europe, Miss 
Carlson studied markets, food habits and 
home economics in the various countries. 
During the World War she enrolled as a 
Red Cross dietitian and instructed special 
classes in diet ethics. 
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The Use of Lacquer 


T was only a few years ago that a 

quick drying lacquer, adapted to 

home use, became a reality. With 
painted furniture so much in vogue lac- 
quer has brought back to a new life many 
old pieces of furniture that had long since 
been despaired of—not so much because 
of lack of materials for the rejuvenation, 
but because of a phase of even more im- 
portance—lack of time. 

A material, then that dries in thirty 
minutes, giving a beautiful finish, has been 
the answer to a long-felt need. Redeco- 
ration no longer conjures up visions of 
inconvenience—rooms put out of use for 
days at a time—but rather suggests the 
possibilities of a magic wand, for it is 
little less than magical to find this lacquer 
which restores in a minimum of time the 
most hopeless interior. 


Consider its 
possibilities. <A 
desire to be in 
keeping with the 
trend of the 
times by living 
amid colorful 
surroundings. 
Neither curtains 
nor cushions 
alone can accom- 
plish the trans- 
formation. The 
answer is color 
in furniture—lac- 
quered chairs, 
bookstands, mag- 
azine racks, etc. 
A single piece 
may bring about 
the desired result, 
but it must be 
colorful and in 
harmony. Thirty 
minutes, then, for 
the first coat to 
dry and prove its 


bility. No mat- 

ter what there is 

to be painted, from a lamp to an entire 
set of furniture, the new lacquer, which 
combines in it possibilities heretofore 
unthought of, will impart beauty with a 
minimum of inconvenience. 

And in addition to the loveliness of the 
surface achieved are its durable and wear- 
resisting qualities, particularly advanta- 
geous for the wear received by living- 
room and bedroom furniture. 

The application of lacquer, while some- 
what different from that of paint or var- 
nish, is not difficult. On the contrary, if 
a few simple directions are followed, a 
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most uniform and satisfactory job will 
be assured. 

In the first place, the selection of color 
is important. Lacquer is available in any 
number of colors, from which a variety 
of shades can be evolved. Following this, 
the surfiace to be lacquered should be in- 
spected for dirt, oil, grease, etc., which 
must be removed, leaving the entire area 
dry and clean. A lacquer thinner will dis- 
solve and remove any foreign adherents, 
or turpentine will remove wax or oil. An 
old painted or varnished surface should 
be refinished with lacquer only if the sur- 
face is dry, hard and in good condition. 

New woodwork, unless bought espe- 
cially prepared for painting, will require 
a pastewood filler if the wood is open 
grain, and this material should be given 
twenty-four hours to harden. To assure 





is given a new lease on life. 


a perfect finish, a thin coat of shellac 
should then be applied, and when dry 
slightly sanded, after which the lacquer 
may be applied. 

Lacquer should be stirred thoroughly, 
until the pigment is well mixed, imme- 
diately after the lid of the can is re- 
moved. In this way an even distribution 
of color is assured and the possibility of 
air bubbles is eliminated. Never shake the 
can to mix lacquer. 

The use of a spray gun in applying 
lacquer has been very much in favor. 
Apart from getting the work done in less 
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time than brushing, it insures an even 
distribution of the paint without any fear 
of runs and sags. Small spray guns that 
can be hand operated are available at 
very little cost, and can be used for many 
other purposes apart from lacquering. 
Walls can be quickly coated with a new 
paint finish—or the floors and woodwork 
varnished with less time and effort than 
required when done with a brush. Spray 
guns which receive their power from 
electricity are even easier and more sat- 
isfactory to use. 

However, applying the lacquer with a 

brush is not at all difficult, but it must 
be kept in mind that it is necessary to 
“flow” lacquer on, and not brush it out. 
The brush is used in one direction only, 
with long single strokes and _ never 
worked backward or forward with short, 
heavy strokes. 
The brush should 
be redipped just 
as soon as the 
lacquer ceases 
to flow freely. 
Should an excess 
amount cause 
sagging, a little 
thinner can be 
applied to the 
brush. This will 
dissolve the lac- 
quer so that it 
can be brushed 
out and any un- 
evenness _ elimi- 
nated. 
; In applying lac- 
quer, either with 
a spray gun or 
with a_ brush, 
precautions must 
be taken against 
5a S open fire or 
Sc = flame. 





The really suc- 


further adapta- Lacquer is now so easy to apply and sv quick drying that there is little excuse for marred, coc pe 
of shabby furniture. Too, it is so durable and hard wearing that under its protection furniture cessful painter 


will finish lac- 
quering each unit 
of an article before proceeding further. 
For instance, in lacqeuring a stool each 
leg, as a unit, should be completely coat- 
ed before the top is touched. The same 
applies to all furniture. Surfaces in one 
direction should be lacquered and allowed 
to dry before turning over. In this way, 
laps or runs are not apt to occur. 

On new wood two coats of lacquer will 
probably be required. However, if an ar- 
ticle is being redone in any way near the 
same color, one coat should be sufficient. 


(Continued on page 60) 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Studies of the Relation Between the (lothing 
and the Ftealth of the (hild 


LOTHING as a factor..in, the 

health of an individual is often 

disregarded. A few scientists like 
Rubner have suggested that it is an- in- 
fluence in conserving body heat and that 
the physical qualities of fabrics must be 
considered. Color is said to be a factor 
that has an effect on temperature and 
many stories are told that show its in- 
fluence. So few statements have been 
definitiely proved that it has seemed ad- 
visable to begin a systematic study of 
clothing as it affects the physical, mental 
and moral health of the individual. 

Physical well being is dependent upon 
food, exercise, freedom, protection, clean- 
liness, sunlight, air, and a normally func- 
tioning body. It is believed that all of 
these factors are more or less affected by 
the clothing worn. Since the child will 
‘ become the man it is logical to consider 
the relation of his health and his cloth- 
ing. In general it is safe to say that no 
scientific health and clothing studies, other 
than the ones summarized here, have been 
made concerning children’s clothing. 

The child whose body has not been 
physically deformed in one way or an- 
other through some article of its clothing 
is not often found. Most grown-ups if 
they think back to childhood can easily 
remember some acute mental pain caused 
by peculiar or different clothing which 
they were required to wear. None will 
dispute the fact that moral lapses are 
often the result of unsuitable clothing. 

The actual health of the body can often 
be changed as radically by a psychological 
suggestion as by physical fact. 

Since prevention is often better than 
cure, a study of children’s clothing may 
be a means of preventing ill health in 
later life. Realizing that some one must 
make a beginning in the study of chil- 
dren’s clothing and its effect on their 
health the following investigations were 
carried on by graduate students in Cloth- 
ing and Textiles at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Before beginning the ex- 
periments, all the available literature on 
clothing, hygiene and children’s health 
was carefully studied. The investigations 
were concerned with the factors in cloth- 
ing which may have a bearing on the 
physical fitness of the child. 

In the first instance, the garments of a 
group of children (20 in all) were studied 
in relation to their general health. An 
authorized physician’s statement was used 
as a basis for the health records. 

The ages of the children varied from 
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seven to eleven years. They were of 
both sexes and of varied financial status. 
A warm, private experimental room and 
a set of exact scales were used. To save 
embarrassment, each child was examined 
separately. Weights were taken in the 
following manner. 


1. Clothing indoors minus shoes. 
2. Clothing indoors plus shoes. 


3. Total weight of clothing indoors and 
outdoors. 


Each individual garment was examined 
for cleanliness, fiber, construction, and 
method of fastening. At the same time, 
the child stated how often each garment 
was changed. The parts of the body cov- 
ered with clothing were considered; the 
especial items being, distribution and 
quantity of underclothing, outer clothing, 
leg covering, and types of head wear. 
The following questions in regard to the 
garments worn were also asked: Does 
the clothing allow perfect freedom for all 
parts of the body; does it cause irritation 
and is it attractive to the child? The 
fibers were examined to ascertain whether 
they would clean and disinfect readily. 
Five inspections at regular intervals were 
given each child, and the period covered 
was about eight weeks. 

One of the most interesting points con- 
nected with the investigation was the bac- 
terial examination. The type forms pres- 
ent were: pus forming and those that in- 
habit the air. No pathogenic bacteria 
were found. The bacterial examination 
was made by taking a sterile swab and 
rubbing it lightly over a two inch space 
of the underwear under the arm on the 
side worn next to the skin. 


From the twenty children studied, it 
was found that two (boys) were in fine 
health, their weights being seventy and 
sixty-two pounds, and the average weight 
of their clothing was six pounds. Their 
bacterial counts were very low, being one 
and twelve. The types of bacteria found 
were Staphylococcus, Sarcina, and Short 
Rod. The underwear was made of cot- 
ton material. The child that had the 
lower bacterial count wore long sleeves 
and long legs; while the other one’s un- 
derwear was sleeveless and legless. Both 
boys were from homes very satisfactory 
financially and culturally. 

Six (four girls and two boys) were in 
good health, and the average weight was 
sixty-six pounds. The average bacterial 
count for the girls was one hundred and 


twenty-two while the boys’ count was 
eighty-six. The types of bacteria found 
were Staphylococcus, Long Rod, Mold, 
and Sarcina. These children came from 
homes of moderate means. The two boys’ 
underwear in the first three experiments 
had long sleeves and legs, in the last 
two they were sleeveless and legless. Two 
of the girls had underwear with short 
sleeves and short legs, the other two had 
no sleeves and knee length underwear. 

Four (two girls and two boys) were 
in fair health, their average weight being 
fifty-two pounds, and the total weight of 
their clothing was six pounds. The bac- 
terial count was rather low, averaging 
sixty, and the types found were Short 
Rod, Long Rod, and Staphylococcus. This 
group represents the very poor home and 
the moderate home (financially). The un- 
derwear of the four was of cotton ma- 
terial, with long sleeves and legs. 

Five (four girls and one boy) were in 
fair health, their average weight being 
fifty-six pounds, and the average weight 
of their clothing was three and one-half 
pounds. The bacteria count was medium, 
averaging forty-seven except for one 
which was high, being one hundred and 
thirty-seven. The types found were Sta- 
phylococcus, Sarcina, Mold, and Short 
Rod. One of this group came from a well- 
to-do home (financially and culturally) 
and the other four were from homes of 
moderate means (financially). One of the 
girls had short sleeve underwear with 
long legs, the others had long sleeves and 
legs. 

Three (boys) were below the average 
in health, their weight averaging seventy- 
one pounds, and the average total weight 
of their clothing was seven pounds. Their 
bacterial counts were rather low, being 
from nine to thirty; the types found were 
Sarcina, Long Rod, Short Rod, Staphylo- 
coccus. Their underwear was of heavy 
cotton material with long sleeves and legs. 
This group represents one well-to-do fam- 
ily (financially), and two moderate homes. 

The following is the outline used in 
securing the definitie information. It con- 
tains the items used for the five experi- 
ments. 
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4. Doctor’s statement concerning health. . 
5. PUORVIACSY a das poe aes k ees eh a Belen evs ; 
6. Data 
7. Temperature 

a. Outside 

b. Room 


8. Weight of the clothing 
a. Indoors plus shoes 
b. Indoors minus shoes 
c. Total 
9. No. garments worn 
a. Inside house 
. Dress 
. Bloomers 
. Underskirt 
Underwaist 
. Sweater 
Skirt 
. Middy 
. Underwear 
Shirt 
10. Pants 
11. Stockings 
12. Socks 
13. Shoes 
14. Boots 
15. Supporters 
16. Garters 
17. Suit Coat 
. Out-of-doors 
Cap 
Hood 
Hat 
. Sweater 
» Coat 
. Gloves 
10. Cleanliness of garments 
1. Same list of garments as under 
item 9. 
11. Changed when 
1. Same list of garments as under 
item 9. 
12. Bacteria 
a. Garment tested 
1. Underwear, garment worn next to 
the skin. 
13. Materials 
1. Same list of garments as under 
item 9, 
14. Fasteners 
1. Buttons 
2. Snaps 
3. Pins 
4. Ribbon ‘ties 
15. Distribution of 
1. Underclothing in regard to parts 
of body covered. 
16. Distribution of 
1. Outer clothing in regard to parts 
of body covered. 
17. Distribution of 
1. Head coverings in regard to parts 
of body covered. 
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18. Distribution of coverings for 
1. Legs and feet in regard to parts 
covered. 
19. Quantity changed to correspond with 
WERE!) «2 ss00 
a. Daily 


b. Seasonal 
1. Underclothing 
2. Outer clothing 
20. Hygienic analysis of clothing worn 
a. Perfect freedom 
b. No irritation 
c. No abnormal weight 
d. Attractive to child 
21. Sanitary aspect 
a. Cleans easily 
1. Dress 
2. Coat 
3. Underwear 
b. Disinfects easily 
1. Dress 
2. Coat 
3. Underwear 


22. Protection 

a. Temperature 

b. Hard places 

c. Thorns 
23. Does the child go barefooted 

a. Summer 

b. Winter 

c. Shoes 

d. Stockings 

Conclusion. The study did not cover 
sufficient time or include enough chil- 
dren for definite conclusions. The value 
will lie in how nearly future experiments 
coincide or differ from this. The children 
who wore the heaviest clothing were boys. 
Those with the best health record had 
slightly less clothing. 


The second problem was carried on 
with four high school girls whose ages 
ranged from 15 to 18 years. Each came 
from a country home of ordinary cir- 
cumstances. During the experiment the 
girls were living in a dormitory and 
hence kept approximately the same hours 
and received similar food. 

To secure the data the outline given 
in the previous study was used. The ex- 
periment was carried on in a warm, pri- 
vate room and each girl was studied sep- 
arately. The bacterial examination of the 
clothing was considered more scientifically 
than in the preceding problem, although 
the girls did the washing of the garments 
themselves. Sterile water was equally ap- 
portioned in four one-half gallon contain- 
ers. They plunged their undergarments 
into the bowls at the same time, rubbed 
them twenty times each, then pulled them 
up out of the water and let them down 
into it for ten different times; again re- 
peating the rubbing twenty times and the 
plunging for ten times. The garments 
wrung out of the water and a sample of 
the water from each bowl was collected 
in separate sterile test tubes. The process 
of washing lasted, in all, for five min- 
utes. (No soap was used in washing the 
garments to avoid what antiseptic powers 
it might have.) 

By means of five sterile pipettes, using 
one for each of the five specimens, 1 cc. 
of each specimen was transferred to an- 


other sterile petri dish into which agar 
was poured. The dishes were labeled and 
inverted and put in incubation at 37°C. 
for 48 hours. 

At the end of 48 hours the 10 agar 
plates were marked off into sections and 
counted. The bacteria in the 1 cc. dishes 
being recorded as the number found, and 
the bacteria in the 0.1 cc. dishes were 
multiplied by 10 and then an average of 
this number with the number in the 1 cc. 
dish was taken in each instance. 

The different types from each of the 
dishes were then put on sterile slides and 
stained by Gram’s Method, which showed 
whether they were Gram positive or Gram 
negative and to differentiate between the 
types of bacteria. Ten stains of each were 
made, and these gave representative types 
of the bacteria, which were then studied 
under the microscope to determine the 
kinds. 

These bacterial specimens were collect- 
ed during the months of March and April 
1926. The time elapsing between the ex- 
periments were about one week and two 
weeks alternately; or one week between 
the lst and 2nd, two weeks between the 
2nd and 3rd, one week between the 3rd 
and fourth, two weeks between fourth 
and fifth; so that the experimental period 
lasted two months. The garments washed 
were the underclothing worn next to the 
skin, which were changed two or three 
times a week in all cases. The undercloth- 
ing washed consisted of a vest and bras- 
sier worn by each of the girls. These 
were washed immediately after the weight 
of the clothing was taken and then the 
girls put on clean dry underclothing. The 
vests and brassiers were dried and then 
put in the general wash before being worn 
again. 

The bacteria found were Sarcina, Sta- 
phylococcus, Long Rod, and Short Rod. 
In general the bacteria were not disease 
producing types, although the Staphylo- 
coccus are usually associated with wound 
infection, the development of boils, ab- 
scesses, and similar conditions in both 
men and animals. The girls studied were 
in good health according to the statement 
of the doctor. Their average body weight 
was 127 pounds and the averagt total 
weight of the clothing was 24/5 pounds. 
The girl who weighed the most wore the 
least clothing according to weight while 
the girl who weighed least had on the 
heaviest clothing. 

Since this study was a problem to no- 
tice the relation of number and kind of 
bacteria on clothing, and was much limit- 
ed by time and the number of subjects, 
no definitie conclusions can be drawn. The 
average count per girl seemed very high 
but in many foods (milk for example) 
a large number are allowed by law. 

Another investigation on the bacterial 
contamination of undergarments although 


(Continued on page 59) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Primitive Cfoods of Western Indians 


HEY go by hundreds to gather pine 

nuts in the fall, in southern Califor- 
nia, in the mountains adjacent to Owens’ 
Valley on the east and in other sections; 
in Nevada, in Arizona and in Utah. They 
go now mostly in automobiles loaded to 
the gunwhale with brownfaced parents 
with their brownfaced broods, piled in 
amongst camp equipment, water bags and 
canteens, cans of gasoline, and gunny- 
sacks to hold the pine nuts. A few years 
since, they went in wagons; and before 
the advent of the whites they rode on 
ponies and stored the pinyon nut harvest 
in tule sacks, or sacks made from the 
fiber of various plants. They have merry 
times, these brownskinned, blackhaired 
people. It is a sort of reunion of the 
tribe, a merrymaking and festival and 
they make the most of it. They stay 
for weeks, at times, gathering the cones 
in the daytime, roasting and eating them 
at night, the old folks telling stories of 
the old days, before the blazing camp- 
fires, for the nights are always cold at 
the time of the pinenut harvest. 


Pine Nuts 


HEY spread a great canvas down 

under the trees to catch the cones. 
With long poles they knock off the cones. 
It is said that it requires two years for a 
cone of the pinyon pine to reach matur- 
ity. The cones are gathered and carried 
to the roasting places. 

Here and there in pinyon forests are 
circles of stones from eight to twelve 
feet in diameter which puzzle the stran- 
ger. These are the roasting places and, 
no doubt, some of them have been used 
for hundreds of years. The ground is 
smoothed and the stones carefully ar- 
ranged in a circle. A fire is built in the 
center and the cones placed around it. 
Soon the cones open and the sweet little 
brown nuts fall out. When all the cones 
have opened they are removed and the 
nuts gathered up and a new supply of 
cones placed in the circle. Before eating, 
the nuts are usually roasted again. The 
shells are very soft and easily cracked and 
removed. 

The nuts of the pinon pine formed one 
of the principal foods of primitive man in 
vast areas of the western part of the 
United States. It was said that an abund- 
ant crop presaged a hard winter. Pioneer 
whites relied greatly on this indication. 
All white people in the regions where 
they grow are fond of these sweet little 
nuts, soft, not very oily, and easy of 
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digestion. One old prospector and his 
wife, in southern Nevada, gathered 
several tons of the nuts one fall with 
which to feed their chickens! 

The Indians formerly made a mush 
from the meal made from pine nuts, com- 
bined with meal made from the seeds of 
sand grass or nut grass. It somewhat 
resembled buckwheat and gave the mush 
a reddish tinge. In the old days it was 
made in water-tight baskets and the 
water kept boiling by dropping in red hot 
stones. 


Wokas 


6 OKAS” is what the Klamath 

Indians call the great yellow 
water lily that grows so abundantly on 
Klamath Marsh and, in fact, in almost 
all the sluggish waters of that region. 
It has been estimated that at least ten 
thousand acres are covered with this lily 
that crowds out other aquatic plants, even 
the aggressive tules. 

The seed capsules are large and con- 
tain a large quantity of seed, perhaps two 
or three teaspoonfuls to each capsule. 
These seeds, until recent years, formed 
one of the staple articles of food of the 
Klamath Indians. Other tribes traded for 
them and were eager to get them. 
WOKAS meant to the Klamaths what 
wheat means to the white men, or rice to 
the Chinese. 

The yellow petals of the wokas are 
thick and coarse, and the flowers not 
nearly so beautiful as those of other 
species of water lilies. It is classed 
botanically as nymphaea polysepala. Its 
roots also are edible. The seeds of this 
lily as well as those of many other water- 
lilies have been used for food in various 
sections of the United States and many 
other lands, in Egypt and the Orient 
since time immemorial. 

The harvest season is from the middle 
of August to the end of September. One 
squaw gathers and prepares many hun- 
dred pounds in a season. 

The Indians, chiefly squaws, went out 
on the marshes in yellow pine dugouts 
some twenty feet long, poling them instead 
of paddling as the water was usually 
shallow and so filled with the lily stems, 
pads and roots as to make rowing with 
oars exceedingly difficult. 

The pods were more or less mucilagi- 
nous even when ripe. The extraction of 


the seeds was not so simple a matter as 
shattering out the ripe seed from poppy 


pods, which the wokas capsules somewhat 
resemble. The ripe pods that fall over 
and touch the water soon become softened 
and the seeds are lost. The Klamath 
women retrieved them from the water 
with large wicker spoons. They were 
placed in small shallow pits where they 
underwent a sort of fermentation, after 
which they were easily separated from 
the seeds. These seeds being fully 
mature, formed the best quality of wokas. 

The ripe pods that had not been wet 
were dried and afterwards crushed and 
the seeds removed. The seeds from the 
partially ripe pods formed still another 
grade. The Indians had many methods 
of removing the seed, most of them more 
or less laborious. 

Before the seed is used it is always 
roasted, lightly rolled to crack the hulls, 
and the hulls are then winnowed out. The 
seed is then roasted again. The grains 
swell to three times their original volume, 
but do not pop, although their flavor 
greatly resembles popcorn. 


Various Uses 


OKAS was eaten raw, ground into 

meal or not, mixed with water 
from spoons usually made from the 
breastbones of swans. It was also made 
into bread, and into a mush made from 
whole grains or meal. In olden times the 
mush was made in water-tight baskets 
and boiled by dropping red hot stones into 
the baskets. The roasting was done in 
large, shallow baskets, by means of live 
coals the baskets being kept in constant 
motion to prevent the burning of the 
seeds. Frying pans have been used since 
the advent of the whites. 


Few of the younger generations of 
Klamaths take the trouble to go to the 
marshes to gather wokas, but the older 
women still go to the marshes for the 
wokas harvest, and the younger ones are 
not averse to partaking of the fruits of 
the labors of the older people! It is the 
greatest delicacy that can be served the 
stranger in the homes of the more aged 
Klamaths, and the white person who par- 
takes once needs no urging to do so 
again. 

It is possible that, grown in large quan- 
tities and with improved methods of 
harvesting its production might become 
commercially profitable. It is said that 
it makes a most delicious breakfast food, 
eaten with cream. The Klamaths some- 
times offer it for sale at from ten to 
twenty cents a pound. 
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SOURCES OF NEW MATE- 
RIAL TO TEACHERS 


was received 


The 
since our September, 1928, listing. 


following material 


286. Bureau of Costume Art. 


Sewing Events. This contains eigh- 
teen distinct sewing “events” planned 
to stimulate interest in sewing, 
clothing and textile classes by em- 
ploying the competitive incentive. It 
also spurs the student on to carry 
out garment construction at home 
and offers a means of enlisting co- 
operation between parents and 
schools in the field of sewing. 


287. American Bemberg Corp. 


Bemberg. A Charming Aristocrat. 
An illustrated booklet telling of the 
manufacture and characteristics of 
this newest textile that has the lustre 
and fineness of silk. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 


When the Luxury of Decoration Is 
Not an Extravagance. This shows a 
number of useful, simple household 
articles that can be made from cot- 
ton sheeting. Should be useful to 
grade sewing teachers, 


289. 


a. The Effect of Refrigerator Temper- 
ature on Food and Health. A well- 
written description of how bacteria 
bring about spoilage in food, and 
showing how this can be prevented 
by keeping food at the right temper- 
ature. Attention is drawn to the re- 
sults of experimental work carried 
out at Columbia University, and a 
very graphic chart is used to show 
the way in which bacteria in milk 
multiply at different temperatures. 

b. Understanding Your Kelvinator, A 
little booklet explaining the use and 
care of an electric refrigerator, and 
containing suggestions on the stor- 
age of food. 


Kelvinator Corp. 


McCormick & Co., Inc. 


The Charm of Tea. An illustrated 
booklet that tells in an attractive 
way how to make afternoon tea, 
correct etiquette of service, and how 
to arrange an invalid’s tea tray. 


290. 


Food Education Bureau of the 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


291. 


The Use of Gelatine for Economy 
in Quantity Cooking. Gives a resumé 
of the food requirements for large 
quantity cooking, and shows how to 
use gelatine in the planning of eco- 
nomical, attractive meals. 
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NATIONAL SEWING WEEK 


EACHERS of 
sewing and 








3 NATIONAL ] clothing will per- 
SEWING WEEK | haps be interested 
APRIL 15-20 in the announce: 
ment that has just 

been made of a 

National Sewing 

Week from April 

15th to 20th. This 

| is under the aus- 

pices of the Na- 

tional Costume Art 

Association, and 


one of its. objects 
is to “bring about a greater degree of 
public recognition and appreciation of the 
work of those who excel in the practice 
and teaching of sewing and costume 
art.” It is hoped that the schools—grade 
schools, junior and senior high, and vo- 
cational—will cooperate in the programs. 
Local sewing contests or “meets” are be- 
ing planned as well as sewing exhibits, 
fashion shows that will represent the 
work done in the schools, and a study 
of fabrics in cooperation with the piece 
goods departments in local stores. Teach- 
ers who are interested in having their 
students join in any of the events of 
National Sewing Week, may obtain fur- 
ther and more detailed information by 
wiiting to H. M. Greist, National Cos- 
tume Art Association, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 


RESULTS OF THE BUTTER- 
ICK DRESSMAKING 
CONTEST 

HE nation-wide dressmaking contest 

conducted during the Fall by the Ed- 
ucational Service Department of The But- 
terick Publishing Company met with good 
response. Fifteen thousand school girls 
entered the contest, and four hundred 
teachers registered their classes in the 
competition. The best dress made in each 
class was entered in the final contest. 
The contestants were divided into three 
groups: Group A including those from 
nine to twelve years of age; Group B, 
from twelve to fifteen years; arid Group 
C, from fifteen to eighteen years. The 
contestants were given the option of 
choosing from nine. dress designs shown 
by means of posters. The dresses were 
graded by a score card suggested by the 
United State Department of Agriculture. 
The judges included Miss Agnes Craig, 
Miss Beatrice Hunter, Miss Anne Swen- 
son, Miss Frazier Fulton and Miss Lau- 
rene Hempstead. The first prize awarded 
was $50.00, the second $25.00, the third 
$15.00; a silver loving cup was also award- 
ed to the school in each group winning 
the first prize. The prize winners were: 


In Group A, Lorene Browden of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., received first prize; Madeline 
Stone of Westbury, L. I., second; Lois 
Lindsay of Crystal Falls, Mich., third. 

Margaret Fletcher of Tucson, Ariz., 
won first prize in the second group; Ann 
Reardon of Sioux Falls, S. D., the sec- 
ond, and Grace Haugh of Pittsburgh, 
the third. 

In Group C, Leona Dittman of Aurora, 
lll., won first prize; Evelyn Holland, Va., 
second, and Margaret M. Hobart of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., third. 


GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
HE preparation of girls for gainful 
occupations is one of the objectives 
of home economics training in the public 
high schools of the United States. 

According to Bureau of Education 
Home Economics Letter No. 5, 1928, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
courses preparing girls to alter garments 
are considered helpful for the high 
school girls who are interested in earn- 
ing a living by means of sewing. With 
the vast number of ready-to-wear gar- 
ments on sale in the stores, there is 
great demand for alteration of these gar- 
ments to fit the wearers; hence girls 
who are prepared for this phase of work 
secure positions easily. 

Many high schools offer an elective 
course in tearoom management. While a 
girl graduating from such a course can- 
not at once assume management of a 
tearoom, as there are many factors in- 
volved requiring practtcal experience and 
maturity, yet she may become a success- 
ful assistant to a tearoom manager. 
There are other phases of tearoom work 
such as salad and dessert making, and 
waiting on table, which a girl may do 
in order to gain experience in a real 
situation, and at the same time earn a 
livelihood. 

3eauty shop work is another occupa- 
tion growing out of home economics 
training, which may become gainful. 
While it has not as yet received much 
consideration in the high schools, it is 
growing in popularity and courses in 
manicuring and shampooing are attracting 
girls who are anxious to become: self- 
supporting. The work could doubtless be 
developed so that improvements in the 
appearance of the pupils would result. 

An important work of the Home Econ- 
omics Department offering vocational 
courses in clothing alteration, tearoom 
management, or beauty parlor work, is 
the making of contacts with commercial 
firms so that positions can be secured for 
pupils completing these courses. 
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(1) increase the interest of your classes 
in their textiles and clothing work by 
employing the competitive sport in- 
centive, 


(2) stimulate the individual student to 
carry on that home practice in gar- 
ment construction 
skill and reasonable 
dom acquired, 


without which 
speed are sel- 


(3) attract public attention to the fine 
work of your school in sewing and 
textiles, 


(4) enlist the enthusiastic cooperation of 
parents in supplementing your work 
at school by practice at home, 

obtain that public appreciation for 
girls who excel*in an art which is 
accorded girls who excel in a sport. 


~ 
wn 
Y 


There are eighteen distinct “events,” to- 
gether with explicit directions for organ- 
izing and conducting public or private 
“sewing meets” between individuals or 
sewing teams’. 


35 cents a copy 


Bureau of Costume Art 
Educational Division 
225 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OBSERVE 
National Sewing Week 
April 15th-20th 


See page 57 this issue. 














CORRECTION 


The article appearing in our December 


issue entitled, “Training Teachers in 
Health Education at the South Oregon 
Normal School” on page 366 was written 


by Miss Mary C. Coolidge. Our apologies 


to the author for the omission. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Economics Research 


as an Ald to 


& 


ERE must be a more definite 
understanding of what is a 
standard of 
living,” says Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the Bureau of 
fifth annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, “if the United States is to 
carry out a national program of better 


6¢ 


satisfactory 


Home Economics, in her 


living on its natural resources and its 
agricultural, and commercial 
development.” Doctor Stanley points out 
how the major activities of the bureau 
during the past year have been directed 
toward our national aim of more satis- 
factory living conditions for all. 


industrial, 


“There must be social and economic 
adjustments between the goods produced, 
the services available, and those which 
are needed in the home. Further stand- 
ards are essential for the education of the 
consumer in the wise use of the goods 
produced in such abundance. Food is one 
of the prime considerations in any stand- 
ard of living. A more stable food pro- 
duction and distribution program, based 
on nutritional requirements, is important. 

“Tt is much more difficult to establish 
for clothing than for food. 
so directly related to 
and 
im- 


standards 
Clothing is not 
health, but 


status. 


often indicates social 


economic Furthermore, the 
portance of cotton and wool production 
to agriculture in this country emphasizes 
the need of a more intelligent utilization 
of textiles.” 

Since knowledge of the properties of 
foods themselves is essential to all nutri- 
tion work, one of the major projects of 
the bureau is research on the vitamin con- 
tent of various foodstuffs. New average 
figures on the chemical composition of 
fresh fruits, meats and other classes of 
foods are being compiled from carefully 
selected sources so that they represent 
food now produced and consumed in this 
country. 

Supplementing this work on foods are 
studies of dietary habits. Food consump- 
tion records have been furnished by 
several thousand families. When analyzed 
these records will show not only what 
these families eat at the present time, 
what it costs and its nutritional value, 
but whether or not, in comparison with 
accepted nutritional standards, their diets 
are adequate. 

Other work bearing on standards of 
living includes studies on the use of the 
family income and the distribution of the 
housewife’s time in doing her different 
household tasks. 


Economic and hygienic aspects of tex- 


Better Living 


tiles and clothing have also been studied 
from the consumer standpoint, with cor- 
responding benefit to the producer. The 
artistic possibilities of osnaburg and other 
cotton fabrics made of the less marketable 
grades of cotton and intended primarily 
for industrial purposes have been ‘ de- 
monstrated in decoration. De- 
signs for children’s clothing that aid in 
habit training and reflect the latest scien- 
tific findings on the relation of clothing 
to posture and physical development 
have been issued. Research on technical 
problems in laundering and sizing of 
cotton fabrics has been continued. 


interior 


The cooperative investigation of housc- 
hold refrigeration prob'ems is stull going 
on. Ordinary ice-cooled and electric 
refrigerators have been used in pairs, and 
bacteriological studies of milk and other 
foods requiring refrigeration in the home 
are under way. 


The bureau makes its research results 
available to the public through bulletins, 
leaflets, and other departmental publica- 
tions, in magazine and newspaper articles, 
and in radio releases, as well as by an- 
letters from individual home- 
makers or home economics workers. 
Eight printed publications were issued and 
about 10,000 inquiries were received and 
answered last year. 


swering 


MISS JEAN GOES TO MANILA 


Miss Sally Lucas Jean, school consult- 
ant of Cleanliness Institute, and school 
health adviser to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, The National Dairy 
Council and others, also widely known as 
the former director of the American 
Child Health Association, is on her way 
to the Philippine Islands to develop a 
health education program in the schools 
Her trip is being made at the 
Governor-General 


there. 
request of former 
Henry L. Stimson, and she is the guest 
of the government of the Philippines. 


Miss Jean is to inaugurate the program 
which will be carried out by Miss Edna 
Gerken, Supervisor of Health Education 
in Fall River, Mass., over a two year 
period. Miss Gerken sailed with Miss 
Jean from Seattle on January 12. 

Before her return to New Yorx in July, 
Miss Jean will spend several weeks in 
Japan conferring with educational and 
health authorities, and will also spend 
some time in Hawaii, representing the 
American Public Health Association. 
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How Does Home Manage- 
ment Affect Child Behavior? 


(Continued from page 37) 


Management of clothing has a much 
close1 relation to what children do and 
how thcy act than is often appreciated. 
Dia you ever see a child nagged at be- 
cause he was in danger of getting his 
clouhes dirty or torn? What was the 
trouble? Probably his clothes were not 
easily laundered nor stout enough to 
stand the play—an important point in 
management of clothing for the best re- 
sults in child behavior for the mother 
worries less and the child feels less re- 
straint. 

T saw a small boy of four and a half 
not long ago sitting on the side lines 
of the play that was going on. I in- 
quired why Paul was not taking part. 
“Aw,” said his companion, “his clothes 
are too tight.” Too tight to be comfort- 
able, hence too tight to play in. Freedom 
in play in the young child is one of the 
aims of parents today. 

Planning clothes so that they will be 
easy to do and undo is a problem which 
is engaging the attention of specialists 
in the field of child behavior both be- 
cause of its relation to the development 
of independence in the child and because 
of its effect upon the time of parents 
to say nothing of their disposition. For 
example, the bib with tape strings wide 
enough so that they do not knot easily 
when undone enables the child to per- 
form one more task for himself which 
in turn relieves the mother. The less com- 
plicated the clothing of every sort the 
Letter off the child. Even so simple a 
management problem as convenient plac- 
ing of clothing has its relation to child 
behavior for it means an opportunity to 
guide in orderliness as well as to give 
opportunity to gain in independence. Tru- 
ly, the good management of clothing 
bears a relation to child behavior that 
cannot be ignored. Not far removed from 
this management problem of clothing is 
that of equipment. How often do people 
plan for buying and arranging equipment 
with special reference to children? Do 
we consider whether a dining room rug 
shorid be purchased before a chest of 
drawers to hold a child’s clothing or do 
we just assume that the dining room rug 
should come first? Books placed low so 
that they are within easy reach, wash 
cloths and towels where they can be used 
independently, lights planned so that chil- 
dren as well as their parents have good 
reading places in the living room, a small 
victrola placed at a height which makes 
it possible for the small boy to run it or 
a stool available for a larger one, ac- 
cessible drinking water and above all, 
some play space at some point in the 
house are problems of management of 
equipment which relate to the establish- 





ment of good habits, which help to pre- 
vent contrariness by lessening the nag- 
ging, and which help to provide a happy 
a:om sphere. 

A near relative to management of 
equipment is management of time. The 
homemaker who succeeds in planning for 
the use of her time so that she has some 
leisure to be with her children and to 
think through their problems has taken 
a big step toward guiding the social be- 
havior of her family. The keynote to 
this leisure time for busy parents is fig- 
uring out the essentials and doing these 
things first. 


There are other management problems 
in the home which influence the behavior 
oi children, but the ones suggested serve 
to show that the planning which we as 
homemakers do is a vital factor in the 
development of children. Will we not 
agree that good social behavior rarely 
comes cut of an illy-managed home, and 
on the other hand where there is man- 
agement carried out with the thought of 
its ctfect upon producing a happy family 
life, good social behavior of children is 
definitely turthered. 


Teaching the Care of the Well 
Baby 


(Continued from page 44) 


tion aids. A very attractive project can 
be planned and carried out in one period 
around the making of this layette. If 
time permits, it will be most instructive 
to allow the girls to calculate the amount 
and cost of all materials and to cut their 
own patterns. An exhibit of their work 
or a trip to a hospital to present it to a 
a worthy 


needy mother would furnish 


motive for this work. 


Simple Problems for Home 
Decoration Classes 


(Continued from page 39) 


other. Cut a piece of cardboard the size 
of the picture and cover one side with 
si!ver tinfoil which has been crushed and 
flattened out. When opening out tinfoil 
great care must be taken in handling it, 
as any break will show in the finished 
work. Fasten tinfoil to cardboard just 
enough so that it cannot slip out of 
mace; this can be done with a touch 
of paste here and there on the card- 
board. Now take the picture (which does 
not need to be hard dry) and place it 
over the tinfoil painted side down and 
go all over the glass with an even pres- 
sure, this evens up the crinkle in the 
tinfoil. Finish off the edge with passe 
partout binding, or, the picture may be 
framed. 
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Relation Between Clothing 
and Health of the Child 


(Continued from page 55) 


not carried on with children is so closely 
connected with the previous studies that 
the conclusions found seem especially ap- 
plicable here. 

The number of 
laundered garments varied so greatly, that 
it seemed most likely that methods used 
storing 


organisms found in 


in the laundering, handling, or 
must have varied. 

In the experiment from 25% to 40% 
of the bacteria present were washed out 
in the first washing. 

A comparison of the results indicated 
that the length of time each garment was 
worn was an important factor in the 
number of bacteria present. 

All of the garments worn contained 
bacteria which are usually found in the 
air, in the soil, on the surface of the 
body, and in the mouth, as well as fecal 
types such as B. Coli. 

Various pus forming types were segre- 
gated. 

No specific pathogenic germs (e. g. 
Streptascocens of scarlet fever) were ab- 
solutely identified and segregated. 


In general the conclusion from these 
experiments is that, there may be a rela- 
tionship between the bacterial contamina- 
tion of children’s clothing and health. We 
feel that a large number of future proj- 
ects must be worked out before definite 
statements can be made concerning the 


most satisfactory clothing, from the 
health point of view, fer the average 
child. 


The problem that seems most appalling 
is to interest vitally the average indivi- 
dual. It seems as if the or- 
dinary person is no more interested in 
hygienic clothing than the majority of 
people have been in any other period of 
the world’s history. Clothing worn by any 
selected 


sometimes 


audience today is not as well 
from the health standpoint as it was a 
few years back. The person who realizes 
the importance of choosing hygienic cloth- 
ing and attempts to teach others will have 
many discouragements. 


Knowledge of the needs of the normal 
body must be made popular. Work and 
play that require physical freedom and 
fitness must be kept ever before the in- 
dividual as ideal. The naturally perfect 
body must be studied and its beauty re- 
alized. The child must be taught to ap- 
preciate and select the clothing that will 
be most satisfactory for its own needs. 
This can be more easily done if hygienic 
clothing is made and kept popular. 











CHENEY 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


The Educational Department of 
Cheney Brothers offers a com- 
prehensive fabric and fashion 
service for teachers of clothing, 
textiles and art. It includes the 
following : 


FABRIC GUIDE. Issued 
twice yearly, in the spring and 
in the fall. Each issue con- 
tains from 25 to 30 actual 
samples of the new materials 
in vogue as well as a sample 
chart showing the newest col- 
ors, a full description of the 
materials and Fashion 
sketches showing their uses. 
A Style and Color Chart is 
also included in the guide. 


CROQUIS DE LA MODE 
NOUVELLE. Nine folios of 
twelve colored French cro- 
quis (fashion sketches) which 
will reach the subscriber pe- 
riodically throughout the 
spring, fall and winter 
months. These will bring in 
fresh inspiration at a time 
when new ideas in costume 
and authentic fashion trends 
are most helpful for class 
demonstration and teaching. 
CHENEY COLOR INDEX 
—an analysis of the trend of 
color in silk fabrics. The sta- 
tistics show the relative pop- 
ularity of the various color 
families, the relative move- 
ments of staples, etc. The In- 
dex is issued every month and 
analyzed in graph form. 
THIS FABRIC AND FASHION 
SERVICE IS $10 YEARLY 
Send inquiries and orders to 
MARIAN STEPHENSON, Director 
Educational Service Dept. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
181 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





























The Story of Cotton 
(Continued from page 47) 


making soap, miners’ oil, and hydrogen- 
ated oil in soap. 

The crude oil is used in making putty, 
foots in washing powders, black grease in 
glycerine-nitroglycerine, fatty acids in 
candle pitch and distilled fatty 
washing-powder, soap, steric-acid candles, 
stearin pitch or cotton-oil pitch, oleic 
pitch in soap, fulling ware, roofing tar, 
composition roofing, cheap-paint base, 
cotton rubber, artificial leather, and pho- 
nographic records. 


acids, 


The lint for the most part, of course, 
is manufactured into fabrics of many 


kinds. The two latest sessions of Con- 
gress have made definite appropriations to 
the different government departments for 
the purpose of the study of new and ex- 
tended uses of cotton. In a bulletin called 
“Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses,” printed 
in March, 1928, by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, upwards of 1,000 
uses of cotton are listed. The Bureau of 
Home Economics cooperated with the 
Department of Commerce in this study 
and the resulting bulletin is of much help 
to home economics teachers. 

Cotton growing and cotton manufactur- 
ing are among the most important basic 
industries of the United States. Cotton 
is grown on nearly one-third of the farms 
of the country and the value of cotton 
and cottonseed is almost one-quarter of 
the value of all crops harvested. The 
cotton manufacturing industry is one of 
the most important branches of manufac- 
ture, employing about 6 per cent of all 
the wage-earners and paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars in wages. The value 
of raw cotton exports represents our 
largest item of export. It is our export 
of cotton that keeps the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States. 

The effect of cotton upon 
commerce, finance and politics is very 
great. Today it is more largely used 
throughout the world than are wool, flax 
and silk combined. The day is fast com- 
ing, in fact, it is here now, when we will 
send cotton goods abroad. When this is 
a universal practice, then we will keep 
at home the money that comes from the 
increased value added by manufacture. 
But the nation must do her part by using 
her own product. 

Last year in South Carolina, the voca- 
tional home economics supervisor staged 
a state-wide cotton style show during the 
meeting of the state education] associa- 
tion. This came as a fitting climax to a 
contest in which thousands of South Car- 
olina school girls had participated. During 
the current school year, Georgia is con- 
ducting a cotton popularity contest. This 
contest is sponsored by the Georgia Home 
Economics Association and has the hearty 
approval of all civic, trade and educa- 
tional organizations within the state. This 
movement is now rapidly spreading over 
the entire South and will no doubt have 
~ wide influence in the more general use 
of cotton textiles. Many of the leading 
manufacturers of cotton goods are now 
putting on the market a very high grade 
of dress fabrics in beautiful colors and 
good designs. In addition, the best-known 
manufacturers of ladies’ ready-to-wear 
garments are now designing cotton dresses 
that are equal to the best Paris creations. 

And so King Cotton is again on the 
throne, but this time he is reigning in 
the hearts of the women of the nation a3 
well as in the minds of the farmers and 
the business men of the South. 


industry, 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The Use of Lacquer 
(Continued from page 53) 


Where two coats are required it is advis- 
able to wait until the first one is abso- 
lutely dry, allowing an hour, or even two, 
in order that the last one will set well. 


A novel finish may be obtained by pro- 
ducing a crackle in the lacquer. It is 
done by pressing a heavy thread or light 
cord netting against the wet coat—or with 
a flat-faced sponge with large cells, or a 
crinkled newspaper. 


Once having discovered the possibilities 
of lacquer and the joy of having things 
dry while you wait, it will seem improb- 
able that there ever was a time when the 
woodwork was scratched and the furni- 
ture shabby. Lacquer is so durable and 
heard-wearing, too, that under its protec- 
tion furniture is given a new lease on 
life, besides being a pleasure to clean. The 
use of a damp cloth every so often will 
keep it dust free and in the best of con- 
dition. 


Home Economics in Maine 


(Continued from page 36) 


Daily Program 


9:00- 9:15 Children examined by Public 
Health Nurse, wraps placed 
on pegs, drinks of water. 


9:15- 9:50 Circle—news, singing, rythm, 
games, stories, finger plays, 
dramatization, plants and 
gold fish cared for. 


9:50-10:30 Short rest while victrola is 
played, toilet, lunch table laid, 
lunch of milk and graham 
crackers, caring for lunch 
dishes. 


10:30-12:00 Out of doors when weather 
is favorable, free play, large 
apparatus, sand box, house 
building, balls, paints, dolls, 
plasticene, etc. 


Groups of two students in turn were 
play school teachers. Only four out of 
ten student teachers in one group prior 
to this had any intimate contacts with 
children. 


It was felt that a realization of the 
aims of the child care course was aided 
by this plan as students were given a 
knowledge of child nature, an apprecia- 
tion of child needs and the opportunity 
to develop an enthusiastic interest in 
child welfare. 
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More Interes 


. . - can be aroused in the 
value of foods when you 
show how they can be 

combined with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 


Lemon Jelly-—-A Foundation 
Recipe 
(6 servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1/2 cup cold water 1/3 cup sugar 


ee 1/4 cup lemon juice 
1 cup boiling water / Salt ; 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, and dissolve in 
boiling water. Add sugar and stir until dissolved; then add lemot 
juice. Pour into wet mold and chill. Use any fancy mold or any 
plain cooking bowl in your kitchen; or this may be molded by using 
individual molds or small cups. 

This recipe is the foundation for nearly all desserts and salads 
made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. The jelly may be served plain 
as a dessert with a custard sauce, whipped cream, fruit or fruit 
juices. Or, the jelly may be used as a plain salad on lettuce leaves 
with a salad dressing, or fruit or vegetables may be added—an: 
leftover fruit or vegetables may be utilized in this way. - 

Other jellies are made in the same way, except the fruit juice is ey es 
substituted for the hot water in the recipe and one tablespoonful sidan tla 
lemon juice is added instead of the one-fourth cup in the recipe. 
The amount of sugar used when desserts or salads are made with 











fresh or canned fruits varies according to the acidity of the fruit Sve testeire lad nied tear anlatlne) 

with canned fruits using less sugar than with fresh fruit. ree Lecture material and free gelatine. 
ORANGE JELLY is made the same as Lemon Jelly, except that We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spar- 
one cup orange juice is substituted for the boiling water. kling Gelatine free for use in home economics 
classes. It will be necessary for teachers to advise 
us, on school stationery, of the date when classes 
- : = will be held and of the number of pupils to be 

Home Economics authorities agree ia: attendance. 
that Knox Sparkling Gelatine is one of : 











the most wholesome foods that can be 
eaten. It is a pure protein and when 
combined with other nutritious foods, 
such as vegetables and fruits, the des- 
sert or salad which is made is rich in 
nourishment, pleasing to look at and 
delicious to eat. 


We have available special books treat 

ing of the nutritive and dietetic uses of 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine, especially in 

the feeding of children and invalid diet, 

as well as a valuable new cook-book. 

We will be glad to send them to you. | 
A demonstration of the Knox dish fea- Address, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 

tured here is a forceful and interesting 111 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 

way to arouse interest in the food value 

of Knox Gelatine. It also gives you the F 





opportunity to tell your audiences how a i 
? foe HARLES B. KNox GELATINE Co. 
the wholesome and familiar foods can 111 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new recipe book 


be made more appetizing in daily menus. 





~ a : I should also like to have the special booklets (check 
In Mrs. Knox’s recipe book are count- booklets desired). 
2c INe ; 0 Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
less other recipes for aspics, salads, des- CJ Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 
serts, meat and fish loaves also candies CJ The Value of Edible Gelatine in Infant and Chi'd Feeding 
P : ‘ ; (CO The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
that have been wonderfully received by 
housewives everywhere in domestic sci- Name — 
ence demonstrations. Address 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 








THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


yt 


NEGAR Co 


MANUFACTURERS 


DiStintes vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 


























Practical Suggestions for 
Preparing School Luncheons 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable short- 
ening and cooking fat, have prepared an interest- 
ing and instructive booklet called “A Manual of 
Cookery,” which the Home Economics teacher 
will find unusually helpful. 

The Manual consists of 12 chapters filled with 
recipes especially suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. It explains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of cooking in an easily understandable way 
which makes it an excellent text book for Cook- 
ery classes. 

You may have a free copy of the Manual by 
sending us the coupon below. Additional copies 
are also available for use as demonstration man- 
uals or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. V-229, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
New York City 
Washington, D. C. 


630 West 34th St. 
Langdon Station 
245-11th St. 
Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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Papers we would not have 
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in makin§ them better 


for your needs. 


PARCHMENT CO. 


SHIGAN 
































MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 


ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written 

especially to help teachers present attractively 

the care of the teeth, with a careful explana- 

tion of the principles of dental hygiene. It also 

contains a tooth brush drill adapted to school 
purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


e 
LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE New York City 











Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of, the uses for 


WRIGHT 5 BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT E, ORANGE, N, J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing bool 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





DOUICES Of MALerlals for use of OMe ECONOMIES Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send 


our re est Ht Gaect to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECO 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this —" for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘“‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 


1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Meat 


Material prepared for your Meat Study 
Classes. A series of lamb, beef and 
pork charts, showing retail cuts and 
their uses. Also, unusual meat recipes 
adapted from the French. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 




















Cc, 


Appeldoorn’s Delicious Extracted Clover Honey is the 


finest honey obtainable, yet the price is low. 


It is packed 


without heating—just as the bees made it—untouched by 


HO N fF human hands, 


put in it, unimpaired. 


with all the exquisite goodness the bees 


A postal card will bring our price list. Send for it now. 


J. APPELDOORN 


Box A 10 


HAMLER, OHIO 


BIT of sweet makes the 
good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 


129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 























So Many Teachers Read 


OTHER TEACHERS’ COPIES OF 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Why not subscribe and have a complete file for reference? The 
attached coupon will make it easy to receive this each month. 


PracticAL Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Send PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for one (1) year. 


PCR Die RUl es ee hs Lait’ bial 


I enclose $2.00 for one year. 














Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 


2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 























